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Pickets of privilege 


T reatment for that once-virulent con- 
dition, the British disease of strikes, 
has largely been successful. The 
number of working days lost to industri- 
al action in the first ten months of last year 
was the second-lowest since records began. 
Pay and conditions have been relentless- 
ly improving. Since the Winter of Discon- 
tent in 1979, the average worker’s disposable 
income has almost doubled. And no thanks 
to pressure from trade unions: the steady pro- 
gress comes from the transformative effects 
of an open economy and a free market. 

In the 1970s and early 1980, it was miners, 
steel workers, railwaymen, bin men, and 
British Leyland car workers who earned the 
worst reputations for trade union militancy. 
Striking was almost entirely associated with 
blue-collar workers standing around braziers 
in their donkey jackets. 

Now things couldn’t be more different. Of 
the above groups, only railway workers retain 
a reputation for industrial action, and almost 
all strikes are carried out by privileged white- 
collar public sector staff. Almost half of the 
days lost to strikes in 2014 were in public-sec- 
tor administration, with most of the others in 
education and in health and social care. With 
the junior doctors’ strike and a walkout by 
teachers in West Dumbartonshire, it is a trend 
which is sure to continue. 

Professionals have grown more militant, 
but unions have not grown more profes- 
sional. As with the union barons of yore, the 
British Medical Association first sought to 
spread misinformation. First, by publishing a 
fake ‘pay calculator’ which wrongly suggest- 
ed that doctors’ pay would be cut by almost 
a third. Then the BMA put junior doctors in 
front of cameras to claim that they are going 


to suffer ‘longer hours and pay cuts’. It just 
isn’t true. 

The new arrangements were always going 
to balance cuts to overtime pay with a healthy 
11 per cent uplift in basic pay (now averaging 
£53,000 for all those not in the first two years 
of training). Three quarters of doctors were 
always going to be better off. Last November, 
however, the health secretary Jeremy Hunt 
made an improved offer, which guarantees 
no cuts to almost every doctor’s pay for three 
years. Only 1 per cent of doctors will lose out 
— the ones who work unhealthily long hours. 

When the BMA sensed that public sup- 
port for a strike was wearing thin, it did what 
the railway unions always do: pretended the 

Now almost all strikes are 
carried out by privileged 
white-collar public-sector staff 

dispute was about public safety. Yet the new 
deal improves safety; the maximum hours 
a week that any doctor will be allowed to 
work under the new system will fall from 
91 to 72. The maximum number of consecu- 
tive night shifts which any doctor can work 
will fall from seven to four. Were the govern- 
ment proposing a longer working week, there 
might be a legitimate point about safety. As 
things stand, it’s a nonsense. 

The old industries have shrunk, of course: 
miners and steelworkers no longer exist 
in large numbers. But that is far from the 
whole story. Some formerly militant unions 
have been forced into a new sense of realism 
because they are no longer featherbedded 
in nationalised industries and can see what 
damage they would wreak by striking. 
Workers at the Grangemouth refinery pulled 


back from a strike in 2013 because they could 
see that the owner of the plant, Ineos, was 
serious about closing it down. After the crash, 
the industrial trades unions behaved sensibly 
and constructively — accepting pay restraint 
in return for fewer redundancies. 

Car production in Britain is roaring: Nis- 
san’s Sunderland factory alone makes more 
cars than the whole of Italy. Toyota has said 
it is so pleased with its plant in Derbyshire 
that it will stay regardless of whether or not 
Britain leaves the European Union. Indeed, 
you never hear now of car workers going on 
strike, because they are all employed by pri- 
vate companies with more professional rela- 
tions between staff at all levels. 

Most bin men, too, are now employed by 
outside contractors with whom they seem 
able to negotiate pay without constantly 
threatening to walk off the job. There aren’t 
many organisations that can still hold the 
public to ransom: the London Underground 
is one and the NHS is, alas, another. 

But if doctors were employed by inde- 
pendent companies, each with its own con- 
tract with the NHS, they would have a huge 
disincentive to strike because they would 
know they were putting their firm’s contract 
— and their own employment — at risk. 

Mr Hunt has made mistakes along the 
way: he placed too much weight on the idea 
that a seven-day NHS is needed to improve 
patient safety. But the biggest mistake is 
one made by David Cameron: to think he 
had kept the NHS safe by ringfencing its 
enormous budget and not attempting radical 
reform of the whole system. As he is now 
finding out, an unreformed NHS will always 
represent a risk to the government and 
patients alike. 
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On the plus side, p43 
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PORTRAIT OF THE WEEK 



Home 

D avid Cameron, the Prime Minister, 
said that, on Britain’s place in the 
European Union, ‘what I would like to see 
is a deal in February, then a referendum 
that would follow’. The pound sank to its 
lowest against the US dollar since 2010, 
after Britain’s manufacturing sector shrank 
unexpectedly by 0.4 per cent in November. 
BP said it was cutting 4,000 jobs round 
the world, 600 of them from its North 
Sea operations. A split in the Anglican 
Communion over homosexuality ‘would not 
be a disaster, but it would be a failure’, said 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Most 
Revd Justin Welby, as 38 primates met at 
Canterbury. Trains from Lewisham were 
delayed by ‘strong sunlight’. David Bowie 
died two days after releasing an album. 
Blacks tar, on his 69th birthday. 

J unior doctors (hospital doctors below the 
grade of consultant) went on strike for 24 
hours. The National Health Service said that 
40 per cent worked. Sandwell Hospital in 
West Bromwich declared a ‘level 4 incident’ 
and said it needed its doctors not to strike; 
but the British Medical Association 
urged them not to return to work until it 
had agreed that a ‘major unpredictable 
incident’ was taking place. The Claims 
Management Regulator removed the 
operating licence from a company called 
Falcon and Pointer, which made 40 million 
telephone calls about PPI in three months. 
Two winners shared a record £66 million 
National Lottery prize. Cadbury’s Creme 
Egg has lost £6 million of sales, according to 
research for The Grocer, though the makers 


denied that sales had been affected by a 
change of chocolate recipe. 

L abour made an official complaint to the 
BBC after Stephen Doughty announced 
on the Daily Politics programme that he 
had resigned as a shadow foreign office 
minister. Jonathan Reynolds resigned from 
his shadow cabinet post on the same day. A 
couple of days later, Catherine McKinnell 
resigned as shadow attorney general, noting 
Labour’s ‘increasingly negative path’. A 
message appeared on Mr Corbyn’s Twitter 
account declaring: ‘Davey Cameron is a 
pie’, but it was said to have been the work 
of a hacker. Sir Philip Dilley resigned as 
chairman of the Environment Agency after 
criticism of his being on holiday in Barbados 
during severe floods in Britain. Dame Lin 
Homer is to leave her position as chief 
executive of HM Revenue and Customs at 
the end of the tax year. Bronze Age huts, 
with some pots still containing food, were 
excavated a mile outside Peterborough. 

Abroad 

I n Syria, food was taken to the 40,000 
people of besieged Madaya in 44 lorries 
operated by the UN, the Red Cross and 
the Syrian Red Crescent. Food was also 
taken to the 20,000 people of two towns, 
Foah and Kefraya, besieged by rebel 
forces. In Yemen, four people were killed 
when a missile hit a hospital supported by 
Medecins Sans Frontieres as the proxy war 
between Saudi Arabia and Iran there, which 
has killed more than 6,000, continued. Iran 
arrested ten American sailors in the Gulf. 
An air strike by the American-led coalition 


was reported to have hit a building in Mosul 
that the Islamic State used to store money. 

A bomb in Istanbul, between Hagia 

Sophia and the Blue Mosque, killed at 
least ten. Wolfgang Albers, the police chief 
of Cologne, was sacked over the handling of 
the assaults of women there on New Year’s 
Eve. An official report found that about 
1,000 men of North African and Arabic 
origin had gathered and assaulted women. 
There were about 500 complaints. Of 19 
suspects arrested, none was of German 
origin and nine were asylum seekers who 
had arrived in Germany since September 
2015. In Leipzig, police made 211 arrests 
after buildings were vandalised and cars 
set on fire around an anti-Islamisation 
rally. Austria said that since the New Year, 
Germany had been sending back 200 
migrants a day. Thousands of migrants 
continued to struggle from Greece through 
the Balkans in freezing weather. Jean-Marie 
Le Pen claimed €50,000 in damages for 
‘harm to his image’ after Brahim Zaibat, 
who is half- Algerian, posted on Facebook a 
selfie next to Le Pen asleep on a plane. 

J oaquin ‘El Chapo’ Guzman, the Mexican 
drug baron, was arrested in his home state 
of Sinaloa, six months after escaping from 
prison down a tunnel. Footage attracted 
attention online which showed a Russian 
hospital doctor in Belgorod punching a 
patient who collapsed and later died; no 
footage was available of the patient having 
earlier kicked a nurse. The engagement 
was announced of Rupert Murdoch, 84, 
and Jerry Hall, 59, for many years the 
companion of Sir Mick Jagger. CSH 
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DIARY 

Tristram Hunt 


W hatever you do, don’t allow your 
six-year-old to be caught short at 
Crewkerne station. With the rain pouring 
and the wind howling, my daughter 
needed the loo. But it was locked. And no 
staff anywhere to be seen. So I pressed the 
‘Help’ button on one of those machines 
that have replaced stationmasters. ‘How 
can I assist you?’ responded a warm 
South Asian voice. ‘Er, we need someone 
to open the loo at Crewkerne.’ ‘Where 
exactly are you?’ she came back, sounding 
lost. ‘You know, in Dorset, after Yeovil. On 
the Exeter line. How far away is the help 
centre?’ I was thinking Bristol, maybe 
Swindon. ‘Oh, we are in Mumbai,’ she 
declared. I am left with two thoughts: first, 
the extraordinary reach of globalisation; 
and, secondly, the contempt South-West 
Trains has for its customers if they think 
they can safely operate platforms in 
Wessex from Maharashtra. 

S velte Rohan Silva, once a sorcerer’s 
apprentice in Steve Hilton’s 
Downing Street, now an east London 
tech-preneur, is worried about the 
decline in artists’ studio space in London. 
‘A further 30 per cent of artist studios in 
the capital will have disappeared by 2020, 
leaving London’s critically endangered 
artists on the verge of extinction,’ Rohan 
writes. How tragic, how painful for a 
fashionable creative to consider living 
outside zone 1. But I have a solution for 
Rohan and his friends: move to Stoke- 
on-Trent. In March we complete the 
conversion of the old Spode factory — 
where Josiah Spode invented fine bone 
china — and there will be studios and 
ateliers galore, also low house prices and 
a culture of creativity stretching back 200 
years. So pack up your beards, hipsters, 
turn your backs on overpriced Old Street 
and hotfoot it to The Potteries. 

T he divisiveness and futility of the 
shadow cabinet ‘revenge reshuffle’ 
continues to reverberate across the 
parliamentary Labour party. You will 
recall that Europe spokesman Pat 
McLadden was sacked for suggesting that 
terrorists should be held accountable for 
their crimes. Shadow defence secretary 
Maria Eagle was moved for supporting 
Labour party policy. And culture 
minister Michael Dugher got the axe 
for not living in Islington. All the while, 
media attention was deflected away 



from Tory incompetence over flooding, the 
Europe referendum, Letwin’s ugly memos, 
and the wretched Housing Bill (with its 
ambition to kill council housing forever). 
Kremlinologists suggest there is a power 
struggle going on in Jeremy Corbyn’s office 
between the Socialist Action Mensheviks 
and the Bolsheviks of the Labour 
Representation Committee. But all factions 
are united in their determination to make 
it to 2017, and the centenary of the Great 
October Socialist Revolution. 


POLROGER 



HfltJD CRfiFTCt SINCE HEE 


his year marks the 400th anniversary 
of Shakespeare’s death. But I hope 
we also find time to reflect on Thomas 
More’s Utopia, published 500 years ago. 
One of the less welcome side effects of 
Hilary Mantel’s wonderful Wolf Hall is 
the sidelining of More. With it, we also 
lose any sense of More’s humanism or 
radicalism. ‘Suffer not these riche men 
to bie up al, to ingrosse and forstalle, and 
with their monopolie to kepe the market 
alone as please them,’ he warns us at the 
end of Utopia. Jeremy Corbyn take note. 

C hristopher Bailey, Burberry chief 
executive and serious Yorkshireman, 
is reviving textile production at John 
Marshall’s Temple Works mill in Leeds. I 
am a keen fan of industrial reshoring: the 
return of Airfix to Sussex, Pot Noodles 
to Leeds, cotton-spinning to Manchester. 
But the regeneration of Temple Mill is 
particularly special. This abandoned flax 
mill is a riot of classical and Egyptian 
designs, taken from the Temple of Horus 
at Edfu. It was testament to the kind of 
industrial confidence and civic bravado 
which mid- Victorian Leeds excelled 
in, and Bailey is bringing it back to life. 
Such inspired urban leadership is almost 
enough to make you forgive Burberry’s 
Romeo Beckham ad campaigns. 

hy choicest gifts in store / On her 
1 be pleased to pour.’ The prospect is 
upon Twickenham and Wembley regulars 
of the end of that second tricky verse. 

This week. Labour MPs packed into the 
Commons Chamber to support Toby 
Perkins’s English National Anthem Bill, 
which proposes replacing ‘God Save 
the Queen’ with an English anthem at 
English sporting events. Given that Wales 
has ‘Land of my Lathers’ and North 
Britain (sic) ‘Llower of Scotland’, then 
why not, say, Blake and Parry’s ‘Jerusalem’ 
for the English? The Express and the Mail 
say we shouldn’t be ‘rude’ to the Queen, 
but the modern elision of monarchy 
and nation is a relative novelty. Many of 
our monarchs could not speak English; 
some tried to marry us off to foreign 
sovereigns; others abdicated. Monarchies 
rise and fall, while England is eternal. 
Come on Speaker Bercow, fast-track the 
Bill, and let’s kick off the Six Nations at 
Murrayfield with the ‘countenance divine’. 


Tristram Hunt is a Labour MR 
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THE SPECTATOR’S NOTES 

Charles Moore 


N O amount of reports in the press that 
Jeremy Corbyn’s shadow cabinet- 
making is farcical and his party is divided 
should distract us from the fact that he is 
winning. I don’t mean that he will become 
prime minister, or even (though this 
seems quite possible) that he will survive 
as leader until the general election. It is 
just that he is gradually bringing more and 
more of Labour under his control, and 
grinding down his opponents. Besides, 
his public positions are coherent — in 
the sense of being internally consistent 
— and he is quite accomplished at 
adhering to an undeviatingly hardline, 
left-wing ideology while sounding mild 
and decent. Taxed, on Monday, by Nick 
Robinson about his support for terrorism, 
Mr Corbyn was able fiercely to declare 
that he detested terrorist attacks on 
‘civilians’. (Sometimes, he and his like 
refer to ‘innocent civilians’.) ‘Civilians’, 
you see, are not to blame for bad policy 
or for enforcing the will of the capitalist 
West. The tougher question would be 
what he thinks of attacks on British 
forces in the Middle East, on the police 
when they arrest terror suspects here, or 
on the RUC in Northern Ireland during 
the Troubles. He will not condemn these 
unreservedly. If you deplore attacks on 
civilians, but equivocate about attacks on 
those who most actively defend them, you 
are weeping crocodile tears. On Tuesday, 
by the way, Mr Corbyn’s favourite 
organisation, the Stop the War Coalition, 
reacted angrily to North Korea’s latest 
testing of a nuclear bomb: ‘We call on the 
US to stop stoking the tension, end its 
provocative exercises, drop the sanctions 
and seek dialogue.’ 

T here should be a short booklet with a 
list of points for those about to take 
up public sector appointments — not 
the formal rules, which already exist, but 
certain informal tips for survival. One 
would be ‘Do not own — or at least visit 
in the winter — any house in a hot place 
abroad.’ The case of Sir Philip Dilley, the 
chairman of the Environment Agency, is 
in point. No doubt it would not have made 
the slightest practical difference if he had 
been around after Christmas to come 
and peer sympathetically at the victims 
of Cumbrian floods, but the idea that he 



was thousands of miles away — warm, rich, 
suntanned and wet only when he jumped 
into the Caribbean or his pool — was 
intolerable. Jim Callaghan, as prime minister, 
made the same sort of mistake by going to 
an economic summit in Guadeloupe during 
the Winter of Discontent in January 1979. It 
is part of the native prudence of our royal 
family that they seem to have no large 
houses in hot places at all. 

T he Court Circular on 7 January 

reported that ‘Today being the Feast of 
Epiphany, a Sung Eucharist was held in the 
Chapel Royal, St James’s Palace, when the 
customary offerings of Gold, Frankincense 
and Myrrh were made on behalf of the 
Queen by Lieutenant Colonel Oliver 
Breakwell and Air Vice-Marshal Richard 
Lacey (Gentlemen Ushers to Her Majesty).’ 
It is touching to think that the Queen 
annually makes this act of homage, even if 
vicariously. I wonder how the Gentlemen 
Ushers, being only two, divide the gold, 
frankincense and myrrh between them. The 
scene would make a charming Renaissance 
painting — ‘The Adoration of Lieutenant 
Colonel Oliver Breakwell and Air Vice- 
Marshal Richard Lacey’. There should be a 
Painter Laureate to record such scenes. 

A s unhappy Anglican bishops from 
all over the world argued away 
in Canterbury this week, I attended an 
interesting innovation in Westminster 
Cathedral. The Ordinariate is the means 
by which Anglicans who become Roman 
Catholics can now have a liturgy which 
includes large bits of the Book of Common 
Prayer, historically seen as clearly anti- 
Catholic. This votive Mass of Our Lady of 
Walsingham, after which the Ordinariate ’s 
new Missal was presented to the cathedral, 
contained such Anglican favourites as the 


‘comfortable words’, the confession (‘we 
acknowledge and bewail our manifold 
sins and wickedness’) and the Prayer of 
Humble Access. For my personal taste, 
the ceremony was too ‘high’ — with 
priests taking off birettas at the name of 
Jesus — but this was not of the essence. 

It was Benedict, the only modern Pope 
really interested in liturgy, who saw that 
Christian unity can be expressed in the 
choice of the language used to address 
God. This is one of the results. Given how 
often we burnt one another 450 years 
ago, it is extraordinary and moving that 
words of Thomas Cranmer can now have 
the blessing of Rome. 

E mma Rice, the new artistic director 
of the Globe Theatre, admits she is 
unfamiliar with most of Shakespeare, 
but is excited to have ‘got custody of 
this canon for a while’. She intends, she 
declares, to take advantage of her time 
as Shakespeare’s jailer to make women 
act half his parts and rewrite, where 
she thinks fit, his plays. She gives as an 
example the dirge from Cymbeline, 

‘Fear no more the heat of the sun’, which 
includes the famous lines, ‘Golden lads 
and girls all must/ Like chimney-sweepers, 
come to dust’. Modern audiences 
cannot understand this, she thinks, 
but in Shakespeare’s day, ‘chimney- 
sweepers’ was a word for ‘dandelions’, 
so her solution is to delete the former 
and insert the latter. I must admit that 
I had not known about the interesting 
dandelion meaning (I have looked it up: 
apparently it was Warwickshire dialect), 
but it seems strange that Emma Rice 
thinks it is a good substitution. First, 
why are dandelions easier to understand 
than chimney-sweepers? (Both are 
easy to understand.) Second, the phrase 
‘chimney-sweepers’ permits a joke which 
the word ‘dandelions’ loses: chimney- 
sweepers ‘come to dust’ in their trade, 
as well as in the sense in which golden 
lads and girls do by dying. Where is the 
gain in the Rice version? In the play, 
‘Fidele’, the boy thus lamented, is in 
fact Imogen in disguise, and is not dead 
but drugged. Once those planning her 
interment depart, she wakes up. So it is 
with Shakespeare, whenever a director 
tries to bury him. 
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Scary monsters 

Cameron will play on fears of Islamic State, Russia and crime to win an EU ‘In’ vote 

JAMES FORSYTH 


T he negotiations may be ongoing, but 
David Cameron has given up wait- 
ing for the outcome of his talks with 
the European Union. The Prime Minister 
has made up his mind: he wants Britain to 
vote to stay in the EU — and the campaign- 
ing has already begun. His closest allies have 
been assigned to the task; Downing Street is 
already in election mode and a strategy is 
being devised. 

As with the Scottish referendum cam- 
paign, the In campaign will consist of vivid 
warnings about the dangers of voting to 
leave. In Scotland it was dubbed Project 
Fear, and that’s what Cameron 
is planning again. In theory, 
the Prime Minister has until 
the end of next year to call the 
referendum vote. In practice, 
he wants it over with. The polls 
suggest that it’s his to lose, the 
Tn’ side is comfortably ahead 
at the moment — and the rule 
of thumb in referendums is that 
the change proposition, ‘Out’ in 
this case, needs to be ahead by 
double digits if the campaign 
is to win. But In’s advantage 
could evaporate with a new ref- 
ugee crisis or a new eurozone 
crisis or both. Time, Cameron 
has decided, is now his enemy. 

He’d like to agree a deal, any 
deal, with the EU next month 
and hold the referendum in 
June — although this timetable 
may well slip, delaying the vote 
until September. The unofficial 
deadline has transformed gov- 
ernment: the Prime Minister himself now 
never misses an opportunity to say that Brit- 
ain should stay inside a reformed EU. 

The campaign, though, is a little compli- 
cated for the PM. How can a self-described 
‘Eurosceptic’ lead the effort to stay in the 
EU? How can the Prime Minister of a 
country whose recent success owes much 
to staying out of the single currency and 
the Schengen agreement argue that Brit- 
ain must at all costs remain in the club that 
came up with these disastrous ideas? Many 
countries in Europe, whose leaders grew 
up in dictatorship, cling to the EU project 


as the guarantor of their democracy. For 
most members, the European project has 
always been as much about geopolitics as 
economics. For the Poles, EU member- 
ship means a bulwark against the Russian 
menace; for the Greeks, it means no return 
to coups by colonels. But Britain has no 
dictatorial demons to hide from. If any- 
thing, Britain joined the then European 
Economic Community out of a fear of being 
left behind economically. When Cameron 
first declared his intention to hold an in-or- 
out referendum, he grasped this. EU mem- 
bership was framed as an issue of prosperity. 


‘Our participation in the single market, and 
our ability to help set its rules, is the prin- 
cipal reason for our membership,’ he said 
in his Bloomberg speech in 2013. But now 
even this argument looks shaky: given that 
Britain creates more jobs than the rest of the 
European Union put together, can he really 
argue that we need it for prosperity? Or that 
Britain, the world’s fifth — and soon to be 
fourth — largest economy, is somehow too 
small to go it alone? 

This line was used in Scotland, and had 
some potency, given the amount of subsidy 
needed to balance its books, and the unan- 


swered question about what an independ- 
ent Scotland would have as its currency. But 
as one senior member of the government 
admitted in a more candid moment, the eco- 
nomic arguments for EU membership are 
now too finely balanced to be sure that they 
would deliver a referendum victory. So the 
Prime Minister has hit on one theme that 
does have force: whether Britain wants to go 
it alone in a dangerous and uncertain world. 
One senior No. 10 source says that this new 
emphasis reflects the times: ‘The rise of Isis 
changes arguments.’ 

This might sound a little incongru- 
ous. Traditionally, the Brit- 
ish have regarded the EU as 
an economic arrangement, 
with security the preserve of 
the Nato alliance. When the 
EU was awarded the Nobel 
Peace prize in 2012, Cameron 
didn’t even bother turning 
up to the ceremony, sending 
Nick Clegg instead. Not con- 
tent with that snub, the Prime 
Minister went out of his way to 
stress that Nato deserved the 
prize as much as the EU. But 
things have changed. One sen- 
ior member of the government 
sums up the case for remaining 
like this: ‘Who’ll be happiest 
if we vote to leave? Vladimir 
Putin. Do we want that?’ 

But will we buy that? The 
Foreign Office thinks so. They 
were struck by the way sup- 
port for EU membership went 
up after Putin’s annexation of 
Crimea. This (it is argued) shows that vot- 
ers ‘get’ that Russian aggression in Eastern 
Europe means that the liberal, democratic 
nations of Europe need to gather togeth- 
er. But does one necessarily follow on from 
the other? Ultimately, Europe’s security is 
underpinned by a country that isn’t a mem- 
ber of the EU: the United States of America. 
When Poland’s Foreign Minister suggested 
that Warsaw could accept Cameron’s pro- 
posal for a four-year ban on in-work bene- 
fits for EU migrants in exchange for greater 
protection against the Russian threat, what 
he wanted was Nato bases — not the deploy- 
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ment of an EU Rapid Reaction Force. Yet 
this argument is more than just a campaign 
tactic. One government minister tells me: 
‘Putin sees Brexit as weakening any effec- 
tive system of European and transatlantic 
co-operation.’ 

TTiis is a view shared by the US adminis- 
tration. Indeed, Barack Obama is expected 
to visit the UK this spring — his farewell tour 
— and the hope in government circles is that 
he will again make clear that he would like 
Britain to stay in the EU. While US presi- 
dents have always wanted this (mainly to 
improve the quality of the EU), Obama’s 
benediction would be used to make a sepa- 
rate point: that there is no conflict between 
the ‘special relationship’ and EU member- 
ship; that the leader of the free world wants 
Britain inside the EU for the sake of western 
security. 

And how about the Islamic State? Does it 
also want Brexit? The Prime Minister would 
never be as crude as to even suggest this, 
but he does seem adamant that the terrorist 
threat strengthens the case for staying in the 
EU. Before Christmas, he told the editor of 
this magazine and me that jihadism meant 
that the EU needed a stronger external 
border, which Britain could help reinforce. 
He wanted a ‘better exchange of informa- 
tion’ because ‘it’s no good simply sitting 
behind your own borders if you don’t know 
which people are coming into which Europe- 
an countries. If you can’t check them against 
your own warnings list, then you’re not safer.’ 

H e was rehearsing the argument we can 
expect to hear a lot of on the campaign 
trail: that Britain has better protection 
against Islamic terrorism as part of the EU. 
This wasn’t quite the French experience: 
Europe’s lack of borders made the Isis route 
to Paris all the easier, and border controls 
have been springing up all over the continent 
ever since the Bataclan attacks. What’s more, 
co-operating with other countries against 
terrorism hardly requires them to be mem- 
bers of the EU: Britain’s closest intelligence 
partners are the ‘Five Eyes’ of the US, Aus- 
tralia, Canada and New Zealand. Equally, it 
is hard to believe that Brexit would end the 
close and mutually beneficial intelligence 
relationship between the British and French 
security services which, as John Scarlett has 
pointed out, has worked well for a century. 

But co-operation against the terrorist 
threat, and organised crime, will nonetheless 
be one of the arguments advanced for 
staying in the EU, and this might be more 
effective than the Out campaign expects. It’s 
worth remembering that the one time Nick 
Clegg got the better of Nigel Farage in their 
EU debates in 2014 was when he claimed 
that leaving the EU would make life easier 
for paedophiles and other criminals. 

Security is the new Tory buzzword. The 
s-word was even invoked in the Prime Min- 
ister’s speech on poverty and family values 


this week: there is barely a Tory proposal 
that isn’t sold as a way to make us safer. 
Why? Because the Tory high command 
remain captivated by Lynton Crosby’s 
insight that security is what voters crave 
most. Crosby himself might have declined to 
get involved in this referendum campaign, 
but one government source says that it will 
be ‘Lyntonesque’. 

One the biggest risks to Cameron’s 
security strategy is Theresa May. If the 
longest serving home secretary for more than 
a century were to declare herself an ‘outer’ 
on the grounds that being in the EU makes 
Britain less safe — backed by Liam Fox, 
Cameron’s first defence secretary — it would 
blow a big hole in the government’s case. But 
no one knows on which side Mrs May will 
come down: she seems to be the only person 
in Westminster who is actually waiting to see 
what the final renegotiated deal looks like. 

The Foreign Office was struck by the 
way support for EU membership went 
up after Putin’s annexation of Crimea 

Of course the Out campaign. Vote 
Leave, is very happy to have a fight about 
security. They argue that when it comes 
to terrorism, voters view Europe as a hin- 
drance rather than a help. Strasbourg and 
EU law have repeatedly made it more dif- 
ficult to extradite those accused of support- 
ing terrorism: look at how long it took Mrs 
May to put Abu Qatada on a plane to face 
terror charges in his native Jordan. To the 
Out campaign, security is the very best rea- 
son for voting to reclaim sovereignty: vot- 
ers, they say, would prefer Britain to take 
control of its own security rather than trust 
in EU co-operation. And if leaving the EU 
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means tighter border control, surely that will 
make us more secure? 

What the Brexit campaign fears most is 
that worries about the short-term economic 
impact of leaving will come to dominate the 
campaign. Will there be years of uncertain- 
ty as Britain negotiates a new deal, not only 
with the EU but with every other country 
that the EU has a trade deal with? Will firms 
stop investing in the UK until they know 
what the new relationship will look like? As 
one of the key members of the Vote Leave 
campaign warns: ‘If economic fear domi- 
nates, it will swamp everything else.’ 

This is where Project Fear comes in, and 
the PM’s bloodcurdling warnings about the 
dangers of leaving. Senior strategists are 
unapologetic about this. The Liberal Demo- 
crats on the campaign, who were hit hard in 
the election by Tory warnings about the dire 
consequences of a Labour/SNP coalition, 
are determined to use the tactics that were 
deployed against them to such devastating 
effect. Even Nick Clegg has given his bless- 
ing to adopting this approach. ‘Fear of the 
unknown is a powerful — and legitimate — 
emotion,’ he wrote recently. 

Andrew Cooper, the senior Tory on the 
campaign, won’t be bothered by accusations 
that this is Project Fear, given his involve- 
ment in the Scottish referendum. He is a 
proud and unashamed defender of the Bet- 
ter Together campaign. He vigorously rebuts 
any suggestion that it was too negative. 

A nd for good reason: negativity works. 

The challenge for the Out campaign is 
to try to find a way to neutralise these toxic 
attacks. One option gaining favour is propos- 
ing a second referendum, so voters can see 
the final terms of exit should Britain decide 
to leave. This may encourage more to vote 
Out first time around. But Downing Street 
is confident that it can crush the idea of a 
two-vote referendum by saying that, if Brit- 
ain votes out, Cameron will invoke Article 
50 — the formal and irreversible two-year 
process by which a country leaves the EU. 
To reinforce this point, other EU leaders will 
make it clear that a vote to leave will mean 
precisely that. (Though given how disastrous 
Brexit would be for the whole European 
project, and the EU’s habit of making coun- 
tries vote again, these warnings will not be 
entirely credible.) 

Both sides in the referendum campaign 
want to paint themselves as the safer 
choice and to warn of the risks of the other 
approach. This is not a vote that is going to 
be won by an appeal to the better angels of 
our nature. 

So for a country that is used to discussing 
Europe in relatively cold economic terms, 
the nature of this referendum campaign will 
come as a surprise. And if the British vote 
to stay in the EU for security reasons, it will 
show that we have become that much more 
European in recent years. 
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Sweden s shameful covenup 

The truth about the recent mass sex attacks needs to be faced 


IVAR ARPI 


Stockholm 

I t took days for police to acknowledge the 
extent of the mass attacks on women 
celebrating New Year’s Eve in Cologne. 
The Germans were lucky; in Sweden, similar 
attacks have been taking place for more than 
a year and the authorities are still playing 
catch up. Only now is the truth emerging, 
both about the attacks and the cover-ups. 
Stefan Lofven, our Prime Minister, has 
denounced a ‘double betrayal’ of women and 
has promised an investigation. But he ought 
to be asking this: what made the police and 
even journalists cover up the truth? 

The answer can be discovered in the 
reaction to the Cologne attacks. Sweden 
prides itself on its sexual equality and has 
even pioneered a feminist foreign policy. 
When hundreds of women were reported to 
have been molested and abused in Cologne 
— at the hands of an organised mob — 
the reaction from Swedish politicians and 
pundits ought to have been one of outrage. 

Instead, we were told that the events 
in Cologne were not unusual. An article 
in Aftonbladet, Sweden’s largest tabloid, 
argued that it was racist to point out that the 
perpetrators in Cologne had been described 
as North African or Arab, since German 
men had carried out sexual assaults during 
Bavaria’s Oktoberfest. Another Aftonbladet 
article said that reporting on the Cologne 
attacks was bowing to right-wing extrem- 
ism. Over the last week, we have been told 
over and over that the real issue is men, not 
any particular culture — that Swedish men 
are no better. 

Then last week Sweden’s own stories 
began to emerge. During the We Are Sthlm 
music festival, large groups of young men 
harassed girls sexually. It began in 2014 and 
it also went on during last year’s festival. 
According to internal police reports the 
groups were ‘so-called refugee youths 
primarily from Afghanistan’. The youngest 
of the victims was 12 years old. 

The police claimed that there were ‘rel- 
atively few crimes and arrests consider- 
ing the number of participants’. Internal 
reports told a different story. The police 
were shocked enough by the harassment to 
try to come up with a strategy to handle the 
groups of molesters at the festival — a strate- 
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gy that was evidently unsuccessful. The trou- 
ble was that they were trying to deal with a 
problem but would not speak its name. As 
Peter Agren, police chief in central Stock- 
holm, put it: ‘Sometimes we do not dare to 
say how things really are because we believe 
it will play into the hands of the Sweden 
Democrats.’ As we now know, police officers 
in Stockholm are instructed not to reveal the 
ethnicity or nationality of any suspects lest 
they be accused of racism. 

The Sweden Democrats are the anti- 
immigration populist force in Sweden — no 
longer a fringe element but the third-largest 
party after the election of 2014. Opinion 
polls suggest they are growing ever stronger. 
They are reviled by all other parties, who try 

Stockholm police are instructed not to 
reveal the ethnicity or nationality of 
suspects lest they he accused of racism 

to fight them by rejecting their every claim 
as baseless. As a result, immigration can- 
not be discussed frankly in Sweden. If you 
mention anything negative about refugees 
or immigration, you’re accused of playing 
into the hands of the reviled far-right. As a 
result, even legitimate concerns are silenced 
or labelled xenophobic. The recent migra- 
tion crisis has changed this only slightly. 

When a country cannot hold honest 
debates, there are consequences. Take 
Roger Ticoalu, director of events at Stock- 
holm City Council. He said he had been 
utterly unaware of the risk of such attacks: 
‘It was a modus operandi that we had never 



‘This duck’s a bit rubbery.’ 


seen before: large groups of young men 
who surround girls and molest them.’ The 
German police made a similar point: they 
are used to handling drunks. But gangs of 
young men encircling and then groping 
women at large public gatherings: who has 
ever heard of such a thing? 

In the Arab world, it’s something of a 
phenomenon. It has a name: ‘Taharrush 
gamea’. Sometimes the girls are teased and 
have their veils torn off by gangs of young 
men; sometimes it escalates into rape. Five 
years ago, this form of attack was the sub- 
ject of an award-winning Egyptian film, 678, 
Instances of young men surrounding and 
attacking girls were reported throughout the 
Arab Spring protests in Cairo in 2011 and 
2012. Lara Logan, a CNN journalist cover- 
ing the fall of Hosni Mubarak, was raped in 
Tahrir Square. Taharrush gamea is a modern 
evil, and it’s being imported into Europe. 
Our authorities ought to be aware of it. 

But they can’t be made aware, when any 
mention of the issue is discouraged. This 
leaves the police unprepared, and leaves 
the public feeling not just vulnerable but 
deceived. It doesn’t take a conspiracy 
theorist to wonder how many more instanc- 
es there have been where Swedish police 
have taken political considerations into 
account before disclosing information. 

Before Dan Eliasson became Sweden’s 
national police commissioner, he tweeted 
that he ‘vomited’ when he saw Jimmie 
Akesson, party leader of the Sweden 
Democrats, on television. To what degree 
were his own personal political views 
imprinted on the Swedish police? Were the 
officers who covered up the sexual harass- 
ments responding to signals from Eliasson? 
Did they think that making a fuss about 
immigrant crime was a bad career move, and 
did that stop them doing their duty? 

Even now. Swedes are still trying to fig- 
ure out what exactly has been going on. 
Reports are emerging of Taharrush gamea- 
style harassment in Malmo on New Year’s 
Eve. According to police reports, hundreds 
of refugee youths from Afghanistan roamed 
around and ‘surrounded intoxicated girls/ 
women and harassed them’. Similar inci- 
dents are being reported from towns such as 
Kalmar and Karlstad. The Finnish authori- 
ties are handling reports of organised sexual 
harassment perpetrated by Iraqi immigrants. 

We Swedes pride ourselves on our unri- 
valled record on respecting women’s rights. 
But when women’s rights conflict with the 
goal of accommodating other cultures, it’s 
almost always women who are pushed to 
the side. This week, the chattering classes 
in Sweden will be worrying about how this 
story plays into the hands of the Sweden 
Democrats. But events have moved beyond 
that. The truth may be painful. Yet, as we 
have seen, concealing the truth is worse. 


IvarArpi is a writer for Svenska Dagbladet. 
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RODLIDDLE 


Bowie once praised Adolf Hitler. . . but 
he was always changing his tune 


I was desperately worried that you hadn’t 
read or heard enough platitudinous driv- 
el about David Bowie — and therefore 
felt compelled to weigh in with my own 
observations. In all honesty I haven’t heard 
so much repetitive, imbecilic guff since 
Mandela shuffled off this mortal coil. It was 
even worse than the confected sobfest that 
greeted the passing of the charming and 
likeable Lou Reed. 

The eulogies for Lou were simply a case 
of the BBC telling everybody that they are 
dead hip and edgy, really enjoyed ‘Perfect 
Day’ and once knew someone, back in uni, 
who had an album by the Velvet Under- 
ground. With Bowie, it was partly the mis- 
guided wish to show off that same hipness, 
but also an attempt to shoehorn poor old 
Bowie, only hours cold, into their relent- 
less political agenda. And so as soon as the 
‘experts’ had told us, over and over again, 
that Bowie was a ‘chameleon’, they started 
in on his revolutionary approach to sexual 
intercourse —which was, in short, an ata- 
vistic and unceasing desire to shag anything 
and everything with a pulse, as often as was 
humanly possible. As far as the BBC was 
concerned, this made Bowie a sort of com- 
bination of Harvey Milk and Peter Tatchell 
rolled into one: a fearless fighter for LGBT 
rights, pushing back the barriers of conserv- 
ative morality and heralding, almost single- 
handedly, a brave new world of equality for 
gays, transgendered persons, bisexuals, etc. 

Missing entirely were Bowie’s stated 
political opinions. Arriving back in drab, 
grey, strike-ridden Britain from America 
in 1975, he said the country needed a good 
dose of fascism. Asked to elucidate, he said: 
‘I believe very strongly in fascism... Adolf 
Hitler was one of the first rock stars.’ He also 
lambasted declining moral standards, adding: 
‘You’ve got to have an extreme right-wing 
front come up and sweep everything off its 
feet and tidy everything up.’ 

And then there was his disdain for the 
ordinary man, the plebs: ‘See the mice in 
their million hordes/From Ibiza to the Nor- 
folk Broads.’ None of that stuff got any 



airtime, oddly enough. It didn’t match the 
template — creative liberationist! 

He also hated rock music. Like another 
singular performer, the magnificently cur- 
mudgeonly Van Morrison, he found its con- 
straints and pretensions tedious, stupid and 
soul-destroying. In the same year as he said 
England might be enlivened by fascism, he 
said rock music was ‘dead’. ‘It’s a toothless 
old woman,’ he remarked, with some acuity. 

This was not just a tossed-off attempt 
to grab an NME headline — he was saying 
much the same thing ten years later. Like 

For the BBC, he was Harvey Milk 
and Peter Tatchell rolled into one: 
a fearless fighter for LGBT rights 

Morrison, he wished no association with 
rock music. And like Morrison, his finest 
work was informed directly by the music 
which preceded rock music — in Morrison’s 
case jazz and blues, in Bowie’s case music 
hall, Brecht-Weill, the sweeping sound- 
scapes of Dimitri Tiomkin and avant-garde 
modern classical music. He could ‘rock out’ 
— ‘Suffragette City’, ‘Panic In Detroit’ and 
‘Rebel Rebel’, for example, but not very fre- 
quently, and he was often indebted to his gui- 
tarists, especially Mick Ronson, for the riffs. 

This brings us to the point missed in all 
those encomiums. Bowie was successful, and 
valuable as an artist, not because he was a 
‘chameleon’ who changed characters and 
reinvented himself — as we have been lec- 
tured endlessly. Plenty of bands and artists 
have done that change-of-image business 



‘Sorry, retinal screening is next week.’ 


and failed lamentably. He was important 
because he had a quite remarkable melodic 
imagination, one which was not tied to the 
stultifying confines of rock music. The chord 
changes of his verses were often unorthodox 
and the melody line skittered around them 
with enormous range — miles away from the 
root chord, which elsewhere in this staid and 
conservative medium defines the tune. Then 
a swirling and unexpected chorus would 
sweep you off your feet — often a very non- 
rock-song chorus. ‘Starman’, ‘Oh You Pretty 
Things’, ‘Changes’, ‘Drive In Saturday’, ‘The 
Prettiest Star’ and more, even than these, 
the song he gave away to the band Mott The 
Hoople, ‘All The Young Dudes’. Hell, this 
last may be his best-ever song. How did he 
come up with such a chorus? A chorus that 
defies prediction. 

The simple truth, I reckon, is that Bowie, 
for six years at least, wrote very good songs, 
songs that were not drawn from the medium 
with which he came to be associated. And 
that is why they still have resonance now. 

In this he is like another, less fashionable, 
creature: Paul McCartney. The rock press 
always adored John Lennon and rather 
despised McCartney. But favourite Beatles 
songs are almost all by McCartney. Lennon 
was loved for his supposed ‘edge’, for his 
fatuous political convictions (the attendant 
hypocrisy forgotten). McCartney just car- 
ried on writing tunes which had about them 
a sophistication and vast melodic range. 
Compare the melodies of two songs which, 
initially, have a similar chord sequence: 
‘Here, There and Everywhere’, by McCart- 
ney and ‘Woman’, by Lennon. McCartney’s 
soars all over the place and then, just for 
fun, changes key — twice. Lennon’s sticks 
doggedly to the base note of every chord. 

The experts and the BBC will tell you 
that Bowie and the Beatles were success- 
ful for a whole plethora of what are, in the 
end, irrelevancies.The attitude, the make-up, 
the politics. Whereas in truth it’s much more 
simple — it’s all about the songs. 
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Keynes’s big mistake 

The one thing most people think they know about economics is wrong 

JAMES BARTHOLOMEW 


S ome things are universally accept- 
ed as true. Water finds its own level; 
crumpets are best eaten in winter; and 
the England football team will not win the 
World Cup again, ever. 

On a par with these things, the most 
accepted part of economics is Keynesian- 
ism. Of course, John Maynard Keynes said 
lots of things about economics in between 
his many and varied sexual encounters. But, 
as is the way of the world, one of the things 
he said turned out to be particularly influ- 
ential. It is so influential that it has gone 
around the world. It is repeated and relied 
upon by Japanese finance ministers. New 
York Times columnists, Nobel prize win- 
ners and anti-austerity demonstrators. It is 
in textbooks around the globe. It is on page 
262 of the Edexcel Economics A-level text 
book. In fact, it crops up several times in the 
book in various forms. Keynes, personally, is 
mentioned more frequently than any other 
economist living or dead. The idea guides 
government policy around the world and 
certainly here in Britain. 

There is just one little problem: the idea 
is wrong. And as China — a devout follower 
of Keynes these days as much as of Marx — 
falters, it is becoming more and more appar- 
ent just how wrong it is. 

The key idea is that if the economy is in 
the doldrums, the government should pep 
things up by borrowing and spending. If the 
public is reluctant to spend for one reason or 
another, the government should gallop along 
like the cavalry to rescue the day. The gov- 
ernment should build roads, giving employ- 
ment to builders who will then spend their 
wages on nights out, giving employment to 
waiters who will then buy new clothes, giv- 
ing employment to shop assistants — and so 
on. The economy is thus given a boost by the 
good old government and all is well again. 

In the Edexcel textbook this is referred 
to in capital letters because it is so central to 
how things work. It is called ‘demand man- 
agement’. And, to take one example, in 2008 
Gordon Brown decided the government 
should do some extra borrowing and spend- 
ing to resist the downward force of the cri- 
sis. I remember appearing on Radio 5 Live 
at the time, and when I resisted the idea, I 
was firmly told by the BBC economics cor- 
respondent that the vast majority of econ- 
omists thought it was the right thing to do. 


And after all, if everybody believes it, it must 
be true. 

In fact, during the past 50 years, there 
have been a number of times when the 
validity of this central part of Keynesianism 
has been put in doubt. But the idea has been 
like Tom, the cat in Tom and Jerry. How- 
ever many times it is squashed under a ten- 
ton weight or falls from a great height on to 
rocks, it comes up smiling and unrepentant. 

Gradually, however, reasons to think it is 
not true have grown in number and received 
a heavier weight of support from academ- 
ics. The most significant work has come 

However many times it is squashed, 
the idea of deficit spending comes 
up smiling and unrepentant 

from a group of Italian economists. A land- 
mark paper was written by Francesco Gia- 
vazzi and Marco Pagano in 1990. This has 
been followed up by more work by Alber- 
to Alesina, Silvia Ardagna and others. They 
have been dubbed ‘the Bocconi boys’, which 
makes them sound like a mafia gang but is 
in fact a reference to the university in Milan 
where many of them have been professors 
or students. 

The 1990 paper looked at the perfor- 
mance of Ireland and Denmark in the 1980s. 

FROM THE ARCHIVE 

Compelling evidence 

From ‘The Position of the Government’, 

The Spectator, 15 January 1916: Any man 
who knew the nature of Englishmen, 
or rather, let us say, of the English- 
speaking race, during war, would have 
been able to foretell that an enactment 
to compel shirkers to do their duty 
would be certain of something like 
universal acceptance. . . Our people is a 
brave people in deeds, if not in words. 

It is, however, the disconcerting way of 
Englishmen to be perfectly illogical at 
times of crisis. For example, they feel 
not the slightest difficulty in telling you 
that they are dead against ‘conscription’ 
and will never agree to it, but that they 
are quite determined to compel men by 
law to serve their country in arms if they 
show any signs of shirking their duty in 
that respect. 


It noted how these countries had reduced 
their government budget deficits, which 
according to Keynesian theory should have 
depressed the economy. But on the con- 
trary, the economies did particularly well. 
From that beginning, the Bocconi boys have 
gained territory and influence, spreading 
representatives into the Bank of England, 
the European Union and Harvard. 

Most recently, our own Professor Tim 
Congdon has written a couple of papers with 
a thorough summary of how the Keynesian 
theory has not worked since 1980 in Britain 
and America. He compares the changes in 
the budget deficit after adjustment for the 
business cycle with changes in the ‘output 
gap’ — how much the economy is perform- 
ing below its non-inflationary potential. All 
the figures come from the International 
Monetary Fund. 

The results do not fit Keynesian the- 
ory one little bit. Take the period from 
1981 to 1988. It started with a budget pro- 
duced by Geoffrey Howe in which he set 
out how he was going to cut the budget 
deficit, year after year. Appalled and dis- 
gusted, 364 economists representing the 
overwhelming Keynesian consensus wrote 
to the Times saying this would be disastrous. 
As it turned out, the following seven years 
of deficit reduction saw a reduction in the 
output gap and above-trend growth. Anoth- 
er period of reducing deficits, from 1994 to 
2000, saw another period of above-average 
performance. In contrast, there were two 
periods when the government did more bor- 
rowing and spending — 1989-93 and 2001- 
09. In theory the expanding deficits should 
have boosted demand. In fact, they were 
times when the economy underperformed. 

Most recently, the government has been 
cutting the budget deficit again. As in 1981, 
we know that the Keynesian consensus 
expected this to go badly. In 2011, Martin 
Wolf, for the Financial Times, said that the 
planned deficit reductions were ‘a huge gam- 
ble’. He repeated with approval the view of 
Larry Summers, a former US treasury sec- 
retary no less, that the UK plans were ‘not 
going to work out well’. But as it has turned 
out, the output gap has been narrowed. 

In America, too, Keynesian theory has 
kept on being wrong-footed. During the 
Clinton presidency, spending was being cut 
on both defence and welfare. According to 
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the Keynesians, the cutting of the structur- 
al budget deficit should have depressed the 
economy. But the very opposite happened. 
It boomed. Output moved from being 
3 per cent below trend to 1.5 per cent above. 
And in late 2012, Keynesians got very dis- 
tressed about the ‘fiscal cliff. This was the 
moment when taxes were increased and 
government spending reduced. Keynesians 
foresaw doom and gloom. Instead, growth 
accelerated in the following year. 

We can also make some comparisons 
between countries. President Hollande was 
elected to power in 2012 explicitly on an 
‘anti-austerity’ platform. In contrast to Brit- 
ain, France did not attack its spending level. 
So, according to Keynesian theory, he was 
bravely fending off an economic downturn. 
But France’s economy, with its Keynesi- 
an cavalry, has done worse than Britain’s. 
France, the country that ‘rejected’ auster- 
ity, got it in full measure. Britain, the coun- 
try that tried to be prudent, was the one that 
came out of the crisis better. 

Y ou might possibly be thinking: ‘OK. So 
it seems that there are lots of reasons 
to think that Keynesian deficit spending is 
not the clever thing we were brought up to 
accept as an obvious truth. But what’s wrong 
with it? It sounds so logical!’ 

Now this is embarrassing. I am afraid 



‘Honestly, some of the nonsense 
they expect you to fall for!’ 


we are not quite sure why. There are sev- 
eral ideas knocking about. There is Mil- 
ton Friedman’s idea that the financing of 
the government borrowing counterbalanc- 
es the positive effects. The Bocconi boys 
have suggested that prudent deficit reduc- 
tion increases confidence and so increases 
spending. Then there is the ‘Ricardian equiv- 
alence theorem’ — a name crying out to be 
used in a pub quiz — according to which ris- 
ing deficits make people nervous, so they 
save instead of spending. Tim Congdon 
provides evidence that the big flaw is in the 
neo-Keynesian assumption that the money 
people spend consists of income after tax 
after allowing for a consistent level of sav- 
ing. In fact, he suggests, changes in their net 


worth are the most powerful influence on 
changes in how people spend. 

Let’s stop for a minute and, for the time 
being at least, accept the proposition that 
the textbooks are wrong and all the deficit 
spending around the world to avoid reces- 
sions has been misguided. What has been 
the result? Does it matter? I would like 
to suggest that the result has been a long- 
term tendency for governments to run defi- 
cits for too long and thus to create massive 
national debts. Japan is a prime case. I was 
a correspondent there in the early 1980s 
and remember being told repeatedly that 
recent growth was rather disappointing but 
not to worry because the government would 
do a lot more spending which would boost 
demand. More than 30 years later, Japan’s 
debt has gradually increased to a massive 
230 per cent of GDP and ever since the early 
1990s its growth rate has been dismal. 

And so it is now around the world. Most 
advanced countries now carry huge nation- 
al debts by past standards. In the USA it is 
103 per cent of GDP, in France 95 per cent 
and in Britain 89 per cent. It seems very pos- 
sible that these heavy debt levels are part of 
the cause of the chronically low growth in 
the modern world. It seems likely that what 
has led us to this high-debt, low-growth 
world is the dominance of the Keynesian 
fallacy. 
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AMERICA NOTEBOOK 

David Frum 



I am writing on the morning that 
President Obama is to deliver 
his last State of the Union address. 

You, reader, therefore know what 
he has said. I can only guess. ‘We 
have come so far . . . yet there 
remains so much to do.’ Did I get 
it right? 

Yet ‘much to do’ only mildly 
describes the staggering array of 
crises that President Obama will 
bequeath his successor. Abroad: 
a crisis in the Chinese economy 
that is plunging into depression 
commodity exporters from Brazil 
to Brunei. . . a third war in Iraq, 
this time fought in undeclared 
association with Russia and 
Iran. . . a wave of refugees into 
Europe that threatens to smash apart 
the world’s largest economic union. 

At home: the typical American family is 
earning $4,000 a year less than in 2007 
and unemployment is dropping partly 
because of a statistical illusion (the 
percentage of working-age men who are 
even looking for work has dropped to 
the lowest level ever recorded) . . . the 
wealth gap between black and white 
families has widened to an extreme not 
seen since the beginning of the civil 
rights era. . . even as a burst of drug and 
suicide mortality has reduced the life 
expectancy of non-college-educated 
whites — something that did not happen 
even during the Great Depression. 

Under these grim circumstances, 
you’d think that the ‘out’ party — the 
Republican party — would be poised for 
victory. Instead, it is tearing itself apart. 
More than two thirds of Republicans 
tell pollsters they will never support 
Donald Trump. But like Greek city 
states warring as Philip of Macedon 
poised to pounce, the two thirds remains 
split between a fistful of conventionally 
credentialled politicians. A month 
before the Iowa caucuses and the New 
Hampshire primary, the Republican 
field remains dominated by a bombastic, 
populist, nationalist billionaire. 

Y ou can read my data-dense long- 
form explanation of how all this 


happened in the January issue of the 
Atlantic. But data isn’t everything. We feel 
events as well as think them. So: some 
feelings. For almost a decade now. I’ve been 
warning in every forum available to me that 
the US Republican party was turning its 
back on its middle-class voting base, that 
its policies were veering toward cultural 
reaction and economic exclusion. That kind 
of talk had some personal consequences, 
both for me and for those who now must 
carefully say, ‘Look, I’m no David Frum, 
but . . . ’ before repeating some argument 
I made in 2010. 1 won’t recapitulate the 
whole story here: I put some of it in a 2012 
novel. Patriots, and the rest I’ll save for the 
memoirs, if there are any. 

The events of 2015 have horribly 
confirmed all those warnings, as Donald 
Trump chomps down one respectable 
Republican candidate after another, 
like a political version of Goya’s ‘Saturn 
Devouring his Sons’. Scott Walker? Gulp. 
Chris Christie? Belch. Jeb Bush? Only the 
little feet still protrude, angrily waving from 
inside the gullet. And Marco Rubio? ‘I’ll 
eat thee last of all thy friends.’ 

I’m not here to say ‘I told you so.’ The 
situation is too serious for that — and after 
all. I’ve been wrong often enough myself. 
Who hasn’t? The point of all this political 
analysis shouldn’t be to score points in 
some self-congratulations sweepstakes. 

It’s to help save the American centre-right 
from its own demons. 


T he day after the State of the 
Union, I’ll take the train to 
New York to debate opposite 
David Miliband at the IQ Squared 
Series. The motion: ‘The United 
States should accept 100,000 
Syrian refugees.’ When the 
debate was planned, sceptics of 
the mass resettlement of Middle- 
Easterners in the West were 
taunted by President Obama as 
‘scared of widows and orphans’. A 
few weeks later, the government 
of Germany has been rocked by 
mass co-ordinated sex assaults by 
migrants and refugees on German 
women in Cologne and other cities. 

The first response of the 
authorities was, of course, to 
suppress accurate information 
about what had happened. It was 
like Rotherham, only in full view of 
thousands of people in the centre of one 
of Europe’s greatest cities. 

Only this time . . . the suppression 
didn’t work. The truth, or some of it, 
came into the light at last. Past evasions 
have served nobody — except of course 
the Trumps and the Front National and 
all the other extremist groups that have 
flourished because more responsible 
leaders have ignored or denied urgent 
voter concerns. 

Will those responsible leaders now at 
last step up? Their weakness puts at risk 
not merely their own ambitions, but the 
whole political system. 

y wife and I have recently 
embarked on a house renovation, 
confirming the perverse rule that 
middle-aged people make their 
dwellings larger as their children move 
out. Visitors gaze at the construction 
zone and wonder: ‘When will this mess 
ever be finished?’ When work began last 
summer, I answered with a joke: ‘Just in 
time for the Trump inaugural.’ The quip 
was not that funny then, and it gets less 
funny with every passing week. 


David Frum is senior editor at the 
Atlantic and chairman of the board of 
trustees of Policy Exchange. 
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Brighton’s gone Brideshead 

My town is overrun with drunken Mileses and Gileses and Violets 
these days. Cross these oafish students at your peril 

JULIE BURCHILL 


M y adopted hometown of Brighton 
and Hove has always had a some- 
what well-to-do image, it’s fair 
to say. Though we have pockets of pover- 
ty, I was surprised by the size of the houses 
and gardens — room for a pony! — when I 
started going to house parties on the noto- 
rious Whitehawk estate. The old Cockney 
phrase ‘You think your aunt’s come up from 
Brighton!’ to denote a person who is free 
and easy with their money pays tribute to 
this agreeable state of affairs. 

But although B&H may appear affluent, 
it hasn’t really been posh since the Prince 
Regent pushed off. There’s always been 
something disreputable and no better than 
it should be about the money washing about 
here, coming as it does from every ne’er-do- 
well from theatricals to gangsters — as the 
late longtime resident Keith Waterhouse 
put it, ‘Brighton looks as though it is a town 
helping the police with their enquiries.’ 
Even our most famous peer — Lord Olivi- 
er of Brighton — was a bisexual actor mar- 
ried to an insane nymphomaniac; hardly the 
stuff of Dehrett’s. 

My husband has lived in Brighton since 
he was a tot, and says that it was always a 
pretty mixed place, class-wise. Until a few 
years back, that is, when the voices of the 
young people in pubs and clubs just got 
posher and posher. These are generally 
students from Sussex University — one of 
several institutions of higher and further 
education in a relatively small place — 
which, from being a hotbed of revolution in 
earlier times, has now become very ‘social’. 

And they’re the most irritating type of 
young toff — the kind who think they’re 
carefree hippies, but are even more entitled 
and unapologetic about their privilege than 
their parents. I call them the Shrieking Vio- 
lets, as they often have Victorian parlour- 
maid names: Violet, Lily, Daisy. 

Because of all the college and university 
education going on here, buy-to-let is hav- 
ing a real moment in Brighton, with land- 
lords cramming as many students as they 
can into houses built for one family — not 
just around the universities and centre but 
right up into the suburbs of the city. I’ve had 
many friends who’ve suffered from student 
neighbours over the past few years — the 
usual eardrum-busting music and knock- 


down rows from 9 (p.m.) till 5 (a.m.) — but 
never as nastily as what kicked off in my best 
friend’s street last month. 

My friend, who is disabled, bought a 
three-bedroomed house in a fairly rundown 
but respectable neighbourhood in 2009 with 
money that her mother left her, having lived 
in council houses for most of her adult life. 
She, her shy young daughter and her severe- 
ly disabled son were delighted to have a bit 
of space at last, with even a small concrete 
yard at the back. At first there were only a 
few student houses in the street, but within 
a couple of years the families on either side 
of them moved out due to the rubbish and 
the noise — these houses were then snapped 
up by beady-eyed buy-to-let landlords who 
promptly set about turning three-bedroom 

Families have moved out - and 
the dastardly domino effect of 
scholar-squalor just keeps on going 

family homes into six-bedroom student 
hovels, and the dastardly domino effect of 
scholar-squalor just kept on going. 

By the time the unpleasantness took 
place, around a quarter of the unfortunate 
houses in the street played host to almost 
100 students. There had already been a few 
weary years of the usual yahoo-ing in the 
early hours of the morning and repeated 
protests from the non-student residents that 



‘1 remember when all this was skyline.’ 


they had to get up for work in a few hours 
— but the Violets kept on shrieking, to the 
extent that families with young children 
were taking the extreme step of booking 
into hotels when big bashes were imminent. 
Then the male counterparts — the Gileses 
and Mileses — starting urinating over non- 
student cars and doorsteps, targeting those 
who had the temerity to complain. The mes- 
sage was clear — this is our territory now. 

In the early hours of a weekday morn- 
ing in December, my friend went into her 
backyard and shouted over the fence at her 
Shrieking Violet neighbours and their incon- 
tinent swains — celebrating a 21st birthday 
so noisily that items were literally falling 
from the shelves in her house — to keep 
the racket down. They chucked garden fur- 
niture, beer cans and bottles over the fence 
at her — and then the real nastiness began. 

On their front doorstep, posh drunken 
students taunted my friend and her daugh- 
ter with lovely bon mots such as ‘What are 
you qualified for — working at Morrisons?’ 
‘What will you amount to, you lower-class 
slag?’ ‘This is a student street now — move 
out if you don’t like the noise!’ 

When a young father from a nearby 
house came out to remonstrate with them, a 
gang of the male students surrounded him, 
headbutted him and punched him in the 
face. 

The one good thing to come from this vile 
incident was that due to the police involve- 
ment in the assault, Sussex University have 
warned the students in this particular street 
not to have any more parties, so my friend 
and her family are experiencing the wonder 
of unbroken sleep for the first time in years. 

I know that the Shrieking Violets are not 
any more typical of students than Charlie Gil- 
mour, who famously swung from the Cenotaph 
while off his chump on drugs, calling himself 
an anarchist while having recently swanked 
‘I’ve always loved good-quality clothing. My 
parents said that if I got into Cambridge they 
would buy me a Savile Row suit.’ 

But it is ironic that the terrorising of ordi- 
nary people in their own homes — which 
should be the safest space of all — has come 
to fruition at the same time as cry-bullies on 
campuses across the land are acting like tin- 
pot tyrants towards anyone who dares to dis- 
agree with them. 
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Educating Pakistan 

The entrepreneur Seema Aziz has founded 256 schools and transformed the lives of 
many thousands of people. So why does the West ignore her remarkable story? 

PETER OBORNE AND ISABEL SUNNUCKS 


P akistan society intended Seema 
Aziz to be a wife and mother. Her 
father arranged for her to get mar- 
ried at a young age, and by her early 
thirties she had a comfortable life as a 
Lahore housewife, married to a chemi- 
cal engineer. 

Then she took charge of her own fate. 

In the late 1970s, well before the era of 
jihad, Pakistan was flooded with western 
products. People began wearing jeans 
and T-shirts, leading Seema to conclude 
that there was a market for high-quality 
Pakistani clothes produced locally. She 
opened her first shop in 1985, when she 
was 34, in Lahore’s ancient cloth market. 
Her family told her they were ashamed 
because she had gone into business, 
but her instincts were vindicated: the 
clothes flew off the shelves. ‘Later I 
came to understand what entrepreneur 
means: you create a product that people 
don’t know they need with money that 
does not exist.’ Today she controls an 
empire of 450 Bareeze stores (translat- 
ed as Blessing of God) across Pakistan 
and the Middle East. Seema is the country’s 
most successful businesswoman, which in 
itself makes her amazing. What makes her 
extraordinary, however — and a figure who 
should be celebrated internationally — is 
something else. 

Seema Aziz’s schools have rarely been 
written about in the West. This is probably 
because they disprove every western preju- 
dice about Pakistan. They are a story of suc- 
cess and not disaster; about hope rather than 
despair. They do not boost the profile of 
western politicians coming to the rescue of 
a failed state. No western aid agency helped 
to get them established. 

Today Seema operates 256 schools, many 
in rural areas. They give a sound education 
to boys and girls who would otherwise be 
illiterate, and many of her alumni have gone 
on to become teachers themselves. Others 
have trained as engineers, businessmen and 
women, doctors, surgeons, soldiers — their 
lives utterly transformed by Seema Aziz and 
her CARE schools. Indeed, they are now 



starting to change Pakistan itself, helping 
this beautiful but damaged country make 
use of the abundant talents of its population. 

The story begins in 1988, when the Ravi 
river, which flows through Lahore, was 
about to overflow after heavy rains. Engi- 
neers saved the city by bursting the banks 
so that water escaped into the surrounding 
country. But countless homes and villages 
were washed away as the water rose. 

Seema had set up a factory in one of 
these villages, so she travelled to the stricken 
area. At first she concentrated on building 
new homes and delivering food and clean 
water. ‘There was no sewerage, no drinking 
water, no electricity, no roads,’ she recalls. ‘It 
was absolutely heartbreaking, only 15 miles 
outside Lahore, the cultural centre of Paki- 
stan. I became like the pied piper, with hun- 
dreds of children following me around, all 
barefoot, matted hair, runny noses.’ 

Seema asked why the children were fol- 
lowing her. She was told that there were no 
schools and they had nowhere to go. That 
was the lightbulb moment when she made 


the decision that would go on to trans- 
form the lives of so many of her fellow 
citizens. 

Her decision to set up a school and 
provide those children with an educa- 
tion did not meet with universal sup- 
port, however. Many ridiculed her when 
some of the children who would attend 
her school didn’t even have a home or 
a roof over their heads. Others told her 
that ‘The poor don’t want to study.’ Her 
response: ‘Everyone wants a better life 
for their children.’ 

‘I put the money together, begging 
it from friends and family,’ she remem- 
bers today. ‘I counted the bricks. I signed 
every bag of cement so it wouldn’t be 
stolen. The day we opened the doors 
— 17th January, 1991 — there were 250 
children standing outside, all barefoot 
and with the same matted hair. Little 
children with a shawl and no trousers. 
Or trousers but no shawl. The first week 
we gave everyone a towel and soap and 
a comb.’ By the start of the second year 
there were 450 pupils, and a year later 
the number had doubled again to 850. For 
the first four years Seema drove herself out 

Her schools disprove every western 
prejudice about Pakistan, They are 
a story of hope, rather than despair 

of Lahore to the school every day. During 
that time she painstakingly established the 
principles and systems that today guide all 
CARE schools across Pakistan. 

‘I wanted to give boys and girls an equal 
chance,’ she says. ‘There was no way I could 
segregate them.’ This challenged the rule 
that all schools should be single-sex. ‘For 
many years I was terrified,’ remembers 
Seema, ‘because I feared that if we failed we 
would take back the cause of education and 
freedom and equality.’ 

A setback came when her policy was 
attacked by a politician on religious grounds, 
forcing Seema to announce that the school 
would close its doors. The following morn- 
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ANCIENT AND MODERN 
The mercenaries of IS and ancient Greece 


Last week we read that Isis 
was crumbling, but still a 
force to be reckoned with. 
That is true, but its army is by 
definition a mercenary one, 
fighting for pay, and when 
that runs out, so will they 
Ancient Greeks knew all 
about mercenaries. 

The 6th century bc 
Cretan mercenary Hybrias 
proclaimed T have great 
wealth — a spear, a sword 
and a fine shield to save my 
skin. [Ironically] With these 
I plough, I reap, I tread the 
sweet grapes and am called 
master of my serfs. All those 
that dare not hold the spear 
and sword and fine shield 
to save their skin, all bow 
and kiss my knee, calling me 
master and great king.’ 

In other words, while 
others toil making an honest 
living out of the land, he 
lords it over them by the 
rewards and reputation he 



enjoys from fighting for 
others. 

The skill of Greek hoplites 
was greatly admired across 
the eastern Mediterranean, 
and poverty, exile and an 
eye for booty and adventure 
drove many of them to look 
for work as a soldier. With 
threats from the mighty 
forces of Macedon and Persia 
looming in the 4th century bc, 
peasant citizens could not 
afford to abandon their 
smallholdings for months of 
marching and fighting. Let 
soldiers with experience, 
both in the battle-line and 
training-ground, be paid to 
do the business for them. 


There were alternative 
views. The orator Isocrates 
laid into the Athenians for 
employing these ‘common 
enemies of mankind’ and 
‘rejoicing in the atrocities 
of such violent, lawless 
brigands’. Aristotle accepts 
that mercenaries know what 
they are doing, but points out 
that ‘they become cowards 
when the danger seems 
too great for them. . . They 
are the first to run. . . while 
citizen soldiers think flight 
disgraceful and prefer death 
to safety achieved at such 
cost. Mercenaries fear death 
more than shame.’ 

The jihadis boast, of 
course, that they do not fear 
loss of life. But loss of pay- 
packets, perks and status? 
Many of these selfless heroes 
might well have second 
thoughts about that — and 
look for other employers . . . 

— Peter Jones 


ing 500 parents had gathered outside the 
school gates demanding that it should be 
kept open. The politician retreated. 

The second principle guiding Seema’s 
schools is the teaching of English. This, too, 
was regarded by some as heretical: many 
leading Pakistani politicians, Imran Khan 
included, have insisted on the use of local 
languages. But Seema maintains that refus- 
al to teach English amounts to apartheid, 
because it cuts pupils off from Pakistan’s 
cultural, business and political elite. ‘How 
can I say that my children will go to English 
schools, but I will open schools where chil- 
dren only study in Urdu?’ asks Seema. ‘We 
are educating the children of our nation, the 
future of our country. We must give them a 
fair chance.’ Equally controversial has been 
her third guiding principle: that her schools 
should charge a fee. ‘There are two things 
wrong with the idea of free education,’ says 
Seema. ‘People don’t have a stake in it, so 
they don’t take ownership. I don’t want any 
child growing up believing they are being 
educated on charity.’ 

After four years, Seema was ready 
to open a second school, and soon after- 
wards a third. In 1998, the Punjab govern- 
ment, impressed by her success, asked her 
to take over a group of 10 failing govern- 
ment schools in the suburbs of Lahore. But, 
says Seema, ‘they had no toilets, no drink- 
ing water, no library. In some schools I 
found children doing guard duty, or massag- 
ing teachers’ legs, making tea, looking after 
teachers’ children. This was not education.’ 

For two years teaching unions blocked 
her reforms, but in the end she was success- 
ful. Today CARE educates approximately 
175,000 children. Huge though the num- 
ber sounds, however, it is still a drop in the 
ocean: there are estimated to be 52 million 
children in Pakistan, of whom barely half 
attend a school of any kind. 

Many of those who do are pupils at one of 
the country’s notorious government schools. 
We visited one in Mai, just a few miles away 
from the country estate of the Punjab chief 
minister, Shabaz Sharif. The children were 
dirty and the classrooms squalid. There were 
supposed to be five teachers at the school, 
but only three were present. One of them 
was on the phone while simultaneously 
teaching several different age groups. 

In one primary school we found two 
teachers in charge of 101 children. At anoth- 
er, the classrooms were empty, while three 
teachers sat in the courtyard in front of a 
blank whiteboard. When we arrived, they 
stood up and apologetically started to teach. 
Many government teachers don’t believe 
the poor are worth the attention. Others 
have multiple jobs. 

The record of these government schools 
is dreadful. In rural areas, 43 per cent of ten- 
year-olds can’t read a sentence in English, 
and 37 per cent can’t read elementary Urdu. 

By contrast, when we visited Seema’s 


schools (all funded by private Pakistani 
donors) the classes were full. There was a 
sense of purpose. Children stood up when 
we entered the room. We detected a palpa- 
ble sense that education is precious. 

As our time in Lahore came to an end, 
we asked Seema to take us back to Sheikhu- 
para, where she launched CARE schools 25 
years ago. As we drove across the Ravi river 
she told us that she herself had only been 
allowed to study home economics at school. 
‘I can never forget that when I wanted to 
apply for a master’s, my father said, “You’re 
crazy. You’ve studied enough already. Now 
get married!” ’ When she did eventually take 
her bar exams in her mid-thirties, she came 
top in the national exams. 



‘And now Glenn Miller’s Not In The Mood.’ 


Graduates from Seema’s schools 
are an inspiring bunch. We met 22-year- 
old Muhammad, who owns a call-centre 
business employing 30 people. Fatima, a 
confident young woman, also aged 22, won a 
scholarship to Lahore’s University of Tech- 
nology and Engineering to read civil engi- 
neering. She now works as a consultant to 
a big firm and plans to do a PhD. We asked 
whether she was bothered that she was not 
married. ‘I have not thought of it yet,’ she 
told us. 

Muhammad Azam, the son of a casual 
labourer, told us how he is now in the final 
year of a cardiology degree. There is no 
other graduate in his entire extended family. 
We also met Umair Ah Akmar, a musical 
prodigy who regularly performs in front of 
the prime minister. She told us that but for 
CARE she would never have learnt that she 
had any talent, let alone pursued a musical 
career. 

As we prepared to leave Lahore, we 
asked Seema Aziz what she planned to do 
next. She said she’d like to expand CARE 
schools to teach one million children. 
‘Because I believe education is the right of 
every child. We must reach every child. We 
want to change the destiny of this country. 
Because the thing about education is that 
it’s not one person that you are educating — 
it’s for ever. An educated person will never 
allow their child to be illiterate.’ 
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MARY WAKEFIELD 


I, robot- You, unemployed 


O ne evening last autumn, four experts 
in the field of artificial intelligence 
arrived in Westminster with an 
urgent message for our government. There’s 
a robot revolution on the way, they said, and 
unless we prepare for it we’re in trouble. 

The briefing was a quiet affair — I was 
one of only a few journalists invited, for fear 
of headlines like ‘The Terminator is coming’. 
However, by the time the last A.I. expert had 
said his piece, it was hard to imagine how a 
hack could over-hype the story. Computers 
really are set to take over, it turns out. We’re 
rolling unstoppably towards servitude to 
machines. 

The four experts spoke in turn, each 
about a different point in the future, like bib- 
lical prophets warning of the End Times. The 
most farseeing prophet was theoretically the 
most alarming. He talked about ‘the singu- 
larity’, the point at which a computer will 
be capable of recursive self-improvement; 
of designing and building machines cleverer 
than itself and far, far cleverer than us. He 
said this point might be only 45 years away. 

How do we ensure these brilliant robots 
don’t turn against us? How do we program 
them to respect puny, human life? No one 
knows, said the prophet. No one’s come up 
with a way of teaching a computer human 
values, so should we let A.I. continue with no 
fail-safe? This is something for you to start 
considering (here he eyed the Westminster 
thinkers) right now, before it’s all too late. 

I peered about in the hope of catching 
policy wonks scribbling memos such as: ‘Must 
action plan to prevent robot world domina- 
tion.’ Both the wonk to my left and the right 
were playing on Twitter. It’s a fair bet that, 
come the robot revolution, our brightest 
minds will be too busy tweeting to notice. 

The next seer had a less apocalyptic 
vision, but it was perhaps more frightening 
for being so immediate and inevitable. With- 
in the next five years or so, he said, swaths 
of the jobs we take for granted will be done 
by robots — certainly the blue-collar ones: 
cleaning, washing up, driving vans, sorting 
post. He smiled. He was a very jolly prophet. 
I see it as a liberation, he said, a freeing of 
the toiling masses from manual labour. I 
saw it then, and still see it now, as a potential 
catastrophe. 



To grasp the scale of the problem and 
how very imminent it is, look at America. It 
is a continent defined and created by roads. 
In more than half of all US states, the top job, 
the one done by more people than any other, 
is truck- driving. There are 3.5 million truck 
drivers and a further 5.2 million employed in 
the trucking industry. Just think of all those 
men crisscrossing the country; rumbling 
from Savannah, Georgia to Sacramento, 
CA, sprinkling dollars like fish food along 
the way, in cafes, gas stations, motels. Whole 
towns depend on the appetites of truckers. 

Now consider the fact that Daimler has 
just unveiled its first self-driving truck. The 
18-wheel Inspiration has, on the quiet, been 
cruising the interstate highways with great 

A burger every ten seconds - 
and no need to pay a machine, 
or let it smoke, pee or sleep 

success. It’s road-approved and, once pur- 
chased, needs no more than petrol money. 
Each human driver costs $40,000 a year. 

The expert told us that many thousands of 
lives would be saved by robot trucks. He said 
90 per cent of fatal accidents involving trucks 
were because of human error. I’m afraid this 
fills me with more gloom. Safer trucks mean 
lower insurance. Haulage companies stand to 
save billions, meaning mass redundancies are 
a done deal. I remember driving on Route 66 
a decade or so ago, ogling the ghost towns 
that the interstate had bypassed in ’73. Pretty 
soon, more ghost towns will be created. 

Hard on the heels of truckers will be 
waitresses and burger-flippers. A smart-alec 
company called Momentum Machines has 
announced that its robot can make a perfect 
hamburger — all toppings sliced, placed and 



cooked in less than half the time it takes a 
human. A burger every ten seconds — and 
no need to pay a machine, or let it smoke, 
pee or sleep. 

‘The device isn’t meant to make employ- 
ees more efficient, it’s meant to completely 
obviate them,’ says Momentum Machines. 
The nasty irony for America’s minimum 
wage earners, who’ve been striking recently 
for higher pay, is that the more they cost, the 
quicker they’ll be replaced by droids. 

Bionic butlers, nannies, bionic legs, smart 
hearts, compliant robot sex dolls, robot 
nurses are already on the market. The revolu- 
tion is here. Yes, technology is wonderful, it’s 
given us longer, happier lives. But what hap- 
pens when the jobs begin to go? What will fill 
the yawning gap left by gainful employment? 

The standard A.I. answer is that govern- 
ments of the future will have to pay a ‘living 
wage’. Benefits such as pensions will have to 
be de-linked from earnings. Money for noth- 
ing and your beers for free. What of the self- 
worth work brings? What about what to do 
all day? Since that night last year. I’ve heard 
more than one A.I. expert suggest that most 
blue-collar workers will be thrilled at the 
chance to explore their creativity. There will 
be a surge in demand for handmade crafts, 
say some, as if several million former truck- 
ers have been waiting their whole lives for 
the chance to make rag rugs. 

I’d like to say that, faced with this upheav- 
al, a ripple of urgency went through our 
policymakers. I’d like to tell you there was 
much talk afterwards about how the Tories’ 
great ‘make work pay’ programme was going 
to cope in this brave new world, about what 
students might do as starter jobs. I’d like to 
imagine that, since that night, a group of 
movers and shakers meet regularly to plan 
for the automated age — this was surely the 
reason the A.I. gurus had come. But I very 
much doubt it. 

What I suspect the audience thought, if 
they paused for thought between tweets, is, 
‘Thank God for that. Policy-making couldn’t 
possibly done by A.I.’ 

I wouldn’t be so sure of that. Imagine a 
robot with access to the entire internet; to the 
costs and findings of every policy ever enact- 
ed worldwide. Wonks, you’ll be first against 
the wall. Time to prepare. 
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Nature is red 


W ild Lone is one of the most vio- 
lent books I’ve ever read. It was 
published just before the last war 
and it doesn’t pull its punches: mothers are 
slaughtered with their babies; brothers and 
sisters are eaten alive; callous parents look on 
indifferently as their sick children die slowly 
beneath them; the few survivors almost invar- 
iably succumb to disease, cold or starvation. 
Every child should read it, for it tells you how 
the world really is. 

The natural world, I mean. It was written 
by one of the last century’s great amateur 
naturalists, Denys Watkins-Pitchford, under 
his nom-de-plume ‘BB’ and it purports to be 
the biography of a ‘Pytchley fox’ called Rufus. 

Rufus is simultaneously the book’s hero 
and villain. Because it’s written mostly from 
the fox’s perspective you root for him all the 
way — even in the dismal scene when (based 
on a true story, this) he manages to drown 
five couple of foxhounds by luring them onto 
the thin ice on Fawsley lake. 

But you can never love him, because he’s 
such a ruthless bastard. Night in, night out, 
he kills relentlessly and indiscriminately: hens 
in their coops, nesting partridge, duck, moor- 
hens, Old Zank the heron, hedgehogs, a grass 
snake (only once because the taste is awful), 
lambs, rabbits, mice, tree pipits, a kingfisher. . . 

Now let’s fast-forward 75 years and meet 
one of BB’s modern-day counterparts. The 
naturalist Chris Packham is standing in a 
wood very much like the ones described — 
with considerably more eloquence — by BB. 
He is hymning the glories of what he’d proba- 
bly call its ‘biodiversity’: ‘every bug, every but- 
terfly, every bird, every mammal that comes 
together to make this . . . our greatest natural 
treasure.’ 

Warming to his cod-Churchillian theme, 
Packham tells us: ‘We want this place to pros- 
per, complete, rich and wonderful for the next 
500 years.’ Yes, I’m sure we can all agree with 
that. But possibly not with the bizarre non- 
sequitur that follows: ‘And the only way we’re 
going to do that is if we respect all of the life 
that lives here.’ 

All of it? Really? What about, say, the 
grey squirrels that kill off the red squirrels 
and wipe out the young trees by ring-barking 
them? What about the self-seeded sycamores 


JAMES DELINGPOLE 

in tooth and claw. Get over it 



that create congestion and steal the light 
from the undergrowth? What about the deer 
that eat the saplings, the badgers that eat the 
hedgehogs, the magpies and the jays that pre- 
date on other birds’ nests? What about the 
foxes that kill everything that moves? 

Actually, we know what Packham thinks 
about foxes because that’s the point of his 
video (which you can watch, if you’ve the 
stomach, on his website). It’s part of a pas- 
sionate plea to the ‘people of Britain’ to ‘pre- 
vent the return of fox hunting’, which he calls 
‘psychopathic barbarism.’ Heartfelt, certainly. 
Informed? Hardly. 

If Packham were just some random ani- 
mal-rights nutcase with weird dead eyes and 
disturbingly Malthusian tendencies, this crass 

Chris Packham s view of nature is 
sentimental and over-reverential and 
utterly at odds with the basic truth 

emotive grandstanding wouldn’t much matter. 
But he’s not. He co-presents some of the 
BBC’s most-watched nature documentaries, 
Springwatch and Autumnwatch, with audi- 
ences of up to four million. People take his 
views on wildlife seriously. This is worrying. 

It’s worrying, because Packham’s BBC- 
endorsed view of nature — sentimental, 
over-reverential, laced with misanthropy — is 
utterly at odds with the basic truths that more 
observant naturalists have understood since 
time immemorial. Simple, obvious stuff like 
the fact that nature is cruel — ‘red in tooth 
and claw’; that without mankind to manage it, 
it tends not towards some gorgeous, pristine 
state of prelapsarian loveliness but rather 



‘Fm on strike so a locum will have 
to make my mistakes for me.’ 


towards an unholy, very unbiodiverse mess 
where unchecked top predators and scaven- 
gers run rampant while anything more deli- 
cate is quickly exterminated. 

As a naturalist of the old school, BB knew 
all this. Born in 1905, he became a sickly youth 
and was home-educated and so free to spend 
much of his childhood wandering through 
the Northamptonshire woods, observing and 
cherishing nature with his painter’s eye. He 
also shot, but this didn’t make him a hypo- 
crite. Rather, it enabled him more properly to 
appreciate the ambivalent relationship man 
has always had with the natural world, on the 
one hand as its loving guardian, on the other 
as its callous destroyer. 

I suspect he wasn’t a foxhunting man. 
‘In exchange for the pleasure man found in 
horse-craft and hound-craft when hunting 
the fox, he had given him continued life and 
on the face of things this seemed a good bar- 
gain,’ he writes. And: ‘Hunting with hounds is 
cruel, however, and man knows it to be cruel; 
the whole of Life is cruel, or, shall we say, 
unfeeling.’ 

But it seems to me a fair attempt at a neu- 
tral, honest assessment. (Especially when he 
goes on to say how brave hunting-men are. . .) 
What I like about it — and what puts it so 
very much at odds with anything you ever 
hear from any of the modern breed of natu- 
ralist, be they Packham, Bill Oddie, or even 
David Attenborough — is the way it sees 
man as a part of nature rather than as some 
unwelcome and irrelevant interloper. 

Until the growth, in the mid-20th century, 
of the environmental religion, this wouldn’t 
have needed explaining. It was a given that 
God had given man dominion over the crea- 
tures of the earth, whether to use as food, 
transport, companions or for sport. Because 
people were far less deracinated from their 
rural origins, they were less prone to squeam- 
ishness about issues like conservation man- 
agement and pest control. 

Recently I wrote a piece about foxhunt- 
ing and I was quite taken aback by the mix of 
self-righteousness and vicious misanthropy of 
the emails from antis wishing me to break my 
neck. Perhaps if they were to spent a bit more 
time with BB and a bit less with Packham, 
they might get a proper sense of perspective. 
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LETTERS 


Borderline case 

Sir: Alex Massie (‘The painful truth for 
Ruth’, 9 January) correctly identifies the 
challenges facing the Scottish Conservatives. 
But he is wrong to say it will ‘never’ be the 
moment for a Tory revival. Tax devolution 
is a game-changer. For the first time in 
years, the Conservative party gets to fight a 
Scottish battle on its strengths of economic 
competence; meanwhile, the SNP finally 
gets to demonstrate how to eliminate 
austerity and raise public spending — all 
without raising taxes. (In a low oil-price 
environment.) 

Toxic Tories? Not half as toxic as Labour 
are now. Post-referendum, voter positions 
are deeply entrenched and a party that 
can’t even agree on the basics (the Union, 
tax credits. Trident) is rightly held in 
contempt. Corbyn’s arrival hasn’t exactly 
diminished the London-centric image, 
either. The referendum was won by just 
400,000 votes; the Scottish Conservatives 
are pulling in more than that while barely 
out of first gear. The further devolution 
goes, the greater the opportunities. 

Sanjoy Sen 
Aberdeen 

Charitable assessments 

Sir: As chief executive of an independent 
charitable foundation, I concur with 
Harriet Sergeant’s recommendations 
(‘How to spot a charity snake’, 2 January). 
What was so depressing about the Kids 
Company story is that we and other funders 
have always believed that funding in the 
charity sector must be held to normal 
standards of scrutiny: there is no reason to 
fund substandard work in an environment 
abounding with small but mighty charities 
which are well governed. 

Harriet’s central challenge — ‘How do 
you know if a charity is changing lives?’ 

— is one that we ask ourselves every day. 
Our regional grant managers visit charities 
week in, week out, to find out who and how 
many use the charity, meeting beneficiaries 
directly, and asking for evidence of 
effectiveness now and over the long term. 

If only the government had been anywhere 
near as robust in its assessment of Kids 
Company. 

As Harriet also says, ‘Small, local 
charities are often the best way of helping 
troubled people who have been let down by 
the state.’ We must keep asking searching 
questions of any charity, but our belief is 
that doing so will help to restore faith in a 
resilient and much relied-upon sector. 

Paul Streets OBE 

Lloyds Bank Foundation for England 
and Wales, London SEl 


A fitting end 

Sir: John Peake’s letter (9 January) on 
Charles Moore’s sad loss of his hunter 
brought to mind a painful experience of 
my own. One autumn morning in 1959 my 
mother and I (aged eight) were out cubbing 
when suddenly her horse, Mary Cockerby, 
collapsed and died of a heart attack. 

This was a fitting end for a horse who 
loved her work so much that she would 
amuse herself in the long summer months 
by jumping out of the field where the 
hunters grazed and then back in. She would 
not have relished a tedious retirement. 

As was the custom, my mother donated 
Mary’s carcass to the hunt kennels. She 
received a letter of thanks from the Master, 
paying tribute to ‘the old grey mare’. It 
comforted us all to know that Mary’s 
remains nourished the very animals that 
gave her such good sport as a hunter over 
some of England’s finest country. 

I wonder if Charles Moore received 
this small solace. I do hope so: then he will 
know that Tommy continues to live. I think 
he will understand what I mean. 

Julia Pickles 
Stratford-upon-Avon 
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The art of belching 

Sir: In Toby Young’s thought-provoking 
Status Anxiety (9 January), he quotes Mr 
Chagnon’s description of the Yanomamo 
Indians’ primitive and undesirable 
tendencies, which include belching after 
they eat. A Scottish friend once quoted me 
an anecdote from north of the Border: 

Where ere ye be, 

Let your wind go free; 

For keeping it in 
Was the death of me. 

By sticking to this advice I find myself 
approaching octogenarianism. It is in fact 
a seldom-aired social accomplishment to 
submerge the breaking of wind, either 
post-prandial belching or even emitting 
de profundis, so that others in proximity 
remain in blissful ignorance that anything 
untoward has occurred. 

Frank Dehenham 
Kelso, Scottish Borders 

Before Virtue signalling’ 

Sir: James Bartholomew coined the term 
‘virtue signalling’ in The Spectator last 
year. Yet I believe the Oneupmanship guru 
Stephen Potter identified the practice first. 
In his 1956 book Potter on America he 
described how Victor Gollancz told him 
how ‘the thought of hanging always made 
him feel uncomfortable and sick since he 
was a boy, as if this feeling was peculiar and 
particular to him’. Potter described this as 
‘spiritual swank’, but generously absolved 
his friend, given that he led campaigns to 
abolish capital punishment. 

Tony Percy 

Southport, North Carolina 

Liberal cowardice 

Sir: Over past weeks. Rod Liddle has built 
up in his column a ‘stupid white liberal’ 
thesis. But on the whole, liberals cleave to 
the mantras of political correctness not 
because they believe them, but because 
of the dire social as well as professional 
consequences in liberal circles of not 
conforming to them. Not so much ‘stupid 
white liberals’, therefore, as something far 
more shameful: ‘gutless white liberals’. 

Clive Christie 
Llanafan, Ceredigion 

The first woman 

Sir: On what grounds can Amanda Foreman 
(Diary, 9 January) state that Eve did not 
exist? Who, then, does she think the first 
woman was? 

Anthony Jennings 
London WCl 
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ANY OTHER BUSINESS I MARTIN VANDER WEYER 


RBS’s note from a crashing plane: 
wild headline-grabbing or wise advice ? 


S hould anyone take investment advice 
from Royal Bank of Scotland, the 
institution which so misread markets 
before the crash that it required the biggest 
taxpayer bailout in banking history? Possi- 
bly not, but a bulletin from RBS’s research 
team this week certainly caused a stir by 
declaring that ‘in a crowded hall, exit doors 
are small, risks are high’, ‘sell mostly every- 
thing... except high-quality bonds’; and 
finally, ‘for the world: the game is up’. 

Strong stuff, indeed — and written in 
such staccato City language that it reads 
like the last scribbled testament of a pas- 
senger in a crashing plane. Behind it is the 
view that assets boosted by quantitative 
easing can now only go down, that China is 
in even deeper trouble than first appeared, 
that the build-up of global debt is even more 
dangerous, and the share- and oil-price falls 
of recent weeks are merely a harbinger of 
worse market turmoil to come. 

RBS’s scribblers are not the only ones 
who think ‘this all looks similar to 2008’: 
George Soros, always worth heeding, has 
said something similar, and come to think 
of it, even this column has warned more 
than once of ‘the writhing python of doom’ 
lurking over our heads. We should certain- 
ly brace ourselves — but should we real- 
ly stampede for the exit? I’d call that wild 
headline-grabbing rather than wise advice, 
from a bank with a peerless record of irre- 
sponsibility. 

Bolland has had enough 

It must be decades since I bought underwear 
at Marks & Spencer, for myself or anyone 
else. I’d shop anywhere for a two-for-one on 
button-front Jockeys; I was thrilled to get 
ten pairs of socks for £9.99 as an add-on to 
the £165 suit I bought from a Spectator ad; 
and the next time I send an anonymous gift 
of lingerie to (let’s say) Fiona Bruce, I’ll pick 
a little number online from Bella di Notte, 
which happens to be one of our local York- 
shire success stories. 

I’m no fashionista, but I’m your typically 



promiscuous, bargain-hunting modern con- 
sumer. Except in one respect: I’ll drive past 
any motorway service station that does not 
have an M&S food outlet, because that’s 
where I like to buy my car picnics. And 
there, I think, is everything you need to 
know about the fate of what was once Brit- 
ain’s most admired chain store, and why its 
56-year-old chief executive Marc Bolland is 
‘retiring’ early. M&S today is a great food 
retailer — confirmed by its 0.4 per cent like- 
for-like increase in pre-Christmas food sales, 
in a market in which even Waitrose reported 
a minus — with an outmoded clothing and 
‘general merchandise’ business attached. 

Bolland is a marketing whiz who previ- 
ously worked for Heineken and Morrisons; 
he modernised M&S’s systems and kept the 
food offering ahead of its rivals. But analysts 
rarely asked him about any of that: they were 
obsessed with the stores’ clothing offer, espe- 
cially womenswear, a sector in which M&S 
has lost almost half its market share over the 
past 20 years and reported a 5.8 per cent fall 
in the pre-Christmas quarter. 

No wonder Dutch-born Bolland — who 
will now have the pick of top retail and con- 
sumer brands jobs across Europe — has had 
enough. But on my principle that there are 
generally too few internal promotions at 
the top of British business. I’m glad to see 
‘M&S lifer’ Steve Rowe picked to succeed 
him. Not surprisingly, Rowe made his name 
on the food side of the business. 

Blaming the weather 

Retail is the big theme of the week as all the 
major high-street names reveal their pre- 
Christmas trading results. Tesco will be one 
of the last to declare; among the surprises 
so far is Morrisons, with a 0.2 per cent sales 
increase when analysts were predicting a 
downturn. Next — whose shares have been 
the darling of the sector lately — blamed cli- 
mate change, or at least an unseasonally mild 
December, for weak clothing sales. Likewise 
Sports Direct, the troubled fiefdom of bil- 
lionaire Mike Ashley, gave weather as a rea- 


son for a profits warning that provoked yet 
another plunge in its share price. Pound- 
land wasn’t so meteorological, but probably 
blames rising prosperity for falling custom- 
er numbers: consumers are less tempted by 
dirt-cheap offers than they used to be — 
though as the FT pointed out, they might 
soon be able to buy a Poundland share for 
£1, down from £3 at flotation in 2014. 

Retail has always been about detail, but 
it used to be a simpler matter of value for 
money and brand reliability. Now it’s a kalei- 
doscope of squeezed suppliers, stock-control 
gizmos, online slickness, click-and-collect, 
social media, celebrity endorsement and 
smart discounting. What it’s not about is ‘I 
always buy my pants at M&S because that’s 
where Margaret Thatcher bought hers.’ That 
loyalty is dead, in every possible way. 

Going downmarket 

I’ve always thought Argos was a bit of a dog. 
I don’t mean Argos the faithful old hound 
who recognised Odysseus on his return to 
Ithaca, then quietly expired. I’ve always been 
so touched by that story that I would have 
named my own dog Argos if it wasn’t for the 
association with the downmarket catalogue 
retailer, now (with Homebase and Habitat) 
part of the Home Retail group. But Sains- 
bury has decided to bid £1 billion for Home 
Retail, just to get its hands on Argos, and 
may have to increase its offer substantially 
to win. Sainsbury is self-consciously middle- 
class these days; Argos definitely isn’t. But 
Argos evidently has a world-class order and 
delivery system — to rival Amazon’s, even 
— which the supermarket chain lacks, and 
there’s scope to re-site some of Argos’s out- 
lets inside Sainsbury ’s 1,350 stores. 

So maybe the bid is a good idea even 
if several City rent-a-quotes beg to differ. 
What it certainly tells us is that retail in all its 
forms today is about competitive technology 
in an overcrowded space — and no longer, 
to adapt a venerable Sainsbury slogan, just 
about good food that costs less. As for Argos, 
maybe there’s life in the old dog yet. 
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Caroline Moorehead is 

enthralled by Alaa A1 
Aswany s latest saga of 
Cairo life 

Alan Johnson remembers 
the communist zeal of many 
of his fellow postal workers 
in the 1970s 
Stephen Bayley is 
fascinated by Bernard Buffet 
— painter of kitsch and 
master of self-promotion 
Christopher Howse reveals 
that John Dee thought he 
could talk to angels using 
medieval computer 
technology 

Michael Tanner wishes to 
be spared the unanimous 
chorus of praise for Pierre 
Boulez 

James Walton wonders why 
anyone would want to 
appear on one of Derren 
Brown’s dubious shows 


‘Biding Time (magenta)’, 
2004, by Michael Craig- 
Martin 

Martin Gay ford — p43 
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One for all 

China’s brutal one-child policy 
was not only inhuman; it will 
profoundly damage the rest of 
the world, says Hilary Spurling 


One Child: The Story of China's 
Most Radical Experiment 

by Mei Fong 

One World, £12.99, pp. 272, 

ISBN 9781780748450 
Spectator Bookshop, £10.99 


Mei Fong tells the routine story of a girl 
who managed to conceal an illegal preg- 
nancy until the baby was almost due, when 
family planning officials surrounded her 
hiding place at night. ‘She ran and ran and 
ran until she came to a pond. Then she ran 
in, until the water was at her neck. She 
stood there and began to cry.’ 

Through her tears she explained that 
she needed the baby to stop her husband 
and his parents abusing her for not pro- 
ducing a son. This was the mid 1990s, but 
the same thing could have happened in 
rural China at any point in the past 1,000 
years, except for the denouement. Officials 
dragged the girl from the water, and hauled 
her off to hospital where the baby was 
killed. Even if it had been a boy, the only 
way the family could have kept him would 
have been by paying a fine of between two 
and ten times their annual income. 

If it was a girl, she would have been 
strangled at birth in the traditional way. 
Mei Fong herself was born in Malaysia 
to Chinese parents who already had four 
unwanted daughters. ‘Be glad you’re not 
in the old country,’ her family told her as a 
child: ‘You’d never have been born.’ Sons 
are essential to carry on the family name as 
well as to support ageing parents, and bury 
them when they die. Infanticide, always a 
standard solution to the problem of sur- 
plus girls, meant that the one-child policy 
was skewed by gender imbalance from the 
moment it became law in 1980. 

It originated with military planners spe- 
cialising in rocket science, the only body of 
government technical advisers to survive 
Mao’s purges intact. Their recommenda- 
tion appealed precisely because its dras- 
tic simplicity took no account of human 
behaviour or feelings: ‘The country had 
been so beaten and demoralised, its intel- 
lectual capital so sapped by the Cultural 
Revolution, the idea of rationing children, 
in the same way as coal and grain were 
rationed, made sense.’ 

But a decision at the highest level 
that seemed scientifically incontroverti- 
ble caused havoc among ordinary people, 
most of them still living in the countryside. 
Wives like the girl in the pond, and hus- 
bands who saw sons as their prime source 
of self-esteem, found themselves caught 
between two opposed and implacable sys- 
tems as the imperatives of China’s ancient 
family-based social structure were brutally 
dismantled by the new rules. 

Legally prevented from marrying 
until they were 20, girls were traditional- 
ly considered too old for marriage by 25. 


The law further stipulated that no moth- 
er should give birth before the age of 24, 
not always easy to arrange, especially for 
those whose reproductive systems had 
already been damaged by multiple abor- 
tions. Women were subjected to regular 
pregnancy checks, sometimes as often as 
every other week, and forbidden to trav- 
el without a certificate guaranteeing they 
were not pregnant. 

Birth control spies, one to every ten 
households in even the tiniest village, could 
call on teams of young men to enforce 
late-term abortions, oversee sterilisation 
and extort payment for illicit children by 
threats, raids, arrests, the imprisonment of 
relatives (usually elderly parents), and the 
confiscation of household goods. ‘Some- 
times we would climb up the roofs,’ an 
administrator told Mei Fong, ‘and make a 
hole, to show we meant business.’ Wages 
depended on quotas being met. 

The policy worked if anything too well. 
Rapid economic expansion owed much 
to a predominantly male workforce, but a 
corresponding shortage of women meant 
that a high proportion of men had no real- 
istic prospect of finding a mate. Women 

The one-child policy originated with 
military rocket scientists, the only body 
of advisers to survive Mao's purges 

imported to fill the gap were commonly 
kidnapped and trafficked from neighbour- 
ing Asian countries. Up to 100,000 North 
Korean refugees (who face death in their 
own country if they attempt to return) are 
thought to be mainly women, sold to sex- 
starved Chinese men for $1500 a head. 

Factories making full-sized sex dolls 
provide an alternative. The costliest are 
life-like imitations of soft-porn stars with 
real human hair and eyelashes as well as 
virtually indestructible nipples. The author 
sees these dolls as both cause and symptom 
of an increasingly hostile objectification of 
women by lonely, alienated men brought 
up with little or no first-hand experience 
of the opposite sex. 

Any hope of securing a bride, even sup- 
posing a prospective husband could find 
one, depends on how much he and his par- 
ents are able to pay for her, and whether 
or not he has managed to acquire a home 
for her to live in. One young man whose 
parents had bankrupted themselves to 
buy him a practically empty flat, with a 
mortgage currently swallowing 80 per 
cent of their combined monthly income, 
found it hard to visualise the kind of 
wife who might be induced to live in it. 
‘She must obey my parents,’ was all he 
could say, adding after much thought, ‘and 
obey me.’ 

The current situation seems at any 
rate in theory an almost fairytale reversal; 
‘poetic justice’ as Mei Fong points out — 
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Small comfort: a mother, whose only son was killed in a car accident at the age of 23, holds a picture of him as a child. Many such 
bereaved parents, unable to conceive again and struggling to support themselves in later life, say they have nothing left to live for 
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‘payback for hundreds of years of system- 
ic discrimination.’ Anyone who has talked 
to the current generation of educated, 
independent young urban women in 
China will know that, for them, the one- 
child policy represents liberation and unbri- 
dled opportunity. Freed for the first time in 
history from the repetitive drudgery of 
child-bearing and rearing, they see the 
future as theirs. 

But confidence, autonomy and earn- 
ing power are not necessarily plus points 
when it comes to marriage. ‘You don’t 
want a wife who is smarter than you, and 
earning more than you,’ said Lee Kuan 
Yew, the prime minister of Singapore, 
explaining what went wrong when his 
country experimented in the 1990s with 
equal education and jobs for women. In 
the past decade Confucian workshops, 
set up to teach women how to boost male 
egos by practising deference and obedi- 
ence, have become increasingly popular 
all over China. 


The Chinese government has already 
made tentative, not entirely successful 
attempts to modify a policy beginning 
to produce unforeseen consequences. A 
steep, artificially induced decline in the 
birth-rate coincided with the increased 
longevity brought about by modern medi- 
cal advances. By 2020 there will be 30 to 
40 million superfluous Chinese men — 
as many as the entire population of 
Canada. 

The possibility of disturbing side effects 
was publicly raised at the time by only one 
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man, an insignificant economics instruc- 
tor called Liang Zhongtang, who pointed 
out that, where China currently has five 
working adults to every pensioner, the 
ratio would inevitably shift to something 
more like two adults struggling to support 
one child and four elderly parents. Ten 
million more people will retire each year 
while the workforce shrinks annually by 
seven million. 

The kind of transition that occurred 
over half a century in the West will over- 
take China quite suddenly in about 15 
years, when one in four of the population 
will be an unskilled worker with no future, 
no children and little or no pension pro- 
vision. The response of those involved 
is hard to foresee. All that can be said 
for sure is that, as Mei Fong makes clear 
in her gripping, balanced and well-docu- 
mented book, this unprecedented demo- 
graphic explosion will produce a powerful 
impact not only on China, but on the rest 
of the world. 
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Robert Boyle with his laboratory assistant Denis Papin 


The other glorious 
revolution 

Tim Lewens 

The Invention of Science: A New 
History of the Scientific Revolution 

by David Wootton 
Allen Lane, £30, pp. 769, 

ISBN 9781846142109 
Spectator Bookshop, £25 

There was no science before 1572, the year 
that Tycho Brahe saw a new star in the night 
sky above him. To be sure, the Greeks had 
made efforts to present their knowledge 
of nature in a systematic fashion, but they 
lacked the tools — more specifically they 
lacked the ways of thinking — that have 
allowed investigators over the past 300 
years to question the traditions that have 
preceded them, to probe the inner workings 
of nature, and in so doing to build increas- 
ingly informative accounts of the world that 
surrounds us. These ways of thinking were 
invented over the course of the 17th centu- 
ry: a period whose momentous significance 
for all that would come after amply justify 
naming it ‘the scientific revolution’. 

These are the claims David Wootton 
makes in this big, belligerent book. The 
book is big because, apparently, his publish- 
er asked that it be so. Wootton obliged by 
delivering a giant plum pudding of a treatise 
to Allen Lane, with well over 500 pages of 
main text laden with nuggets of extraordi- 


nary erudition, and soaked 
generously with three dif- 
ferent kinds of scholarly 
notes — one for referenc- 
es, one for argumentative 
asides and another for long- 
er reflections on topics in 
philosophy and historiogra- 
phy that he somehow wasn’t 
able to fit into the rest of the 
book. 

It is hardly news that 
Wootton’s period was 
exceptionally important for 
the genesis of what we now 
think of as science. It was 
the time of the founding of 
the Royal Society, and the 
era of the megafauna of nat- 
ural knowledge: big beasts 
like Newton, Galileo, Brahe 
and Kepler. The Inven- 
tion of Science is nonethe- 
less belligerent because it is 
dedicated, in large part, to a 
repeated series of attacks on 
many of today’s most influ- 
ential historians of science, 
whose work has been a 
disappointment to him. The 
book ‘was born out of a 
sense that for the most part, and with some 
honourable exceptions, historians of science 
were not doing their subject justice’. 

The Harvard historian Steven Shap- 
in — one of Wootton’s many adversaries 
—notoriously kicked off his own influen- 
tial account of these times by quipping: 
‘There was no such thing as the scientif- 
ic revolution, and this is a book about it.’ 
Wootton argues, to the contrary and with 
great verve, that the very ideas of discov- 
ery, fact, evidence, experiment, theory and 
so forth, were born during the 17th cen- 
tury. These are still, he says, the opera- 
tive ideas that underlie modern science, 
and they have been vital elements of our 
capacity to produce ever-expanding bod- 
ies of natural knowledge. And Wootton’s 
scientific revolution is not an upheaval 
that can only be discerned in retrospect. 
He argues that many of his protagonists 
knew what they were up to, and that this 
self-conscious zeal on the part of the actors 
further justifies his insistence that this was 
a genuine revolution. 

In support of this claim, Wootton recruits 
an embedded reporter, a late 17th-century 
clergyman and Fellow of the Royal Society 
whose name — William Wotton — raises 
suspicions of nepotistic collusion across the 
centuries. Writing close to the field of com- 
bat, Wotton detected the very same upheav- 
als in knowledge production that Wootton 
himself now discerns with the benefit of his- 
torical distance. 

One of Wootton’s primary goals in this 
book is to stamp out a dangerous epidemic 


of relativism, which he believes has infect- 
ed the majority of his historical colleagues. 
He has fun pointing out the silliness of 
Bruno Latour’s jaw-dropping insinuation 
— perhaps made in jest, but who can tell 
with Latour? — that the pharaoh Ramses 
II could no more have died of tuberculosis 
than of a machine-gun attack. Latour seems 
to suggest that Ramses couldn’t have died 
of tuberculosis because the bacillus was not 
discovered until 1892. The obvious response 
is to point out that it’s perfectly possible 
for a human to die at the hands of agents 
that no one knows about. To think other- 
wise would recommend collective virologi- 
cal amnesia as an intervention to eliminate 
HIV on the grounds that what we don’t 
know can’t hurt us. 

Wootton defends the admirable view that 
we need to avoid the excesses of ‘too much 
relativism’ on the one hand, and ‘too much 
realism’ on the other. Relativists, he thinks, 
ignore the manifest fact that the world itself 
pushes back against our theories, causing sci- 
entists to discard cherished ideas when they 
run up against problematic evidence. Real- 
ists, on the other hand, ignore the equal- 
ly manifest fact that scientific knowledge 
is built by groups of human investigators. 
So ‘the realists’ are wrong if they deny that 
science is a social construct; and ‘the relativ- 
ists’ are wrong if they assert that science is 
merely a social construct. With only a few 
exceptions, this means that Wootton thinks 
more or less everyone who has written about 
the history and philosophy of science in the 
past few decades is fundamentally muddle- 
headed. 

He is particularly troubled by something 
called the ‘symmetry principle’. This is one of 
the basic tenets of the so-called Edinburgh 
School, influenced by the sociologists Barry 
Barnes and David Bloor, and Wootton takes 
it to be emblematic of the foolish relativism 
he opposes. In Barnes’s and Bloor’s words, 
this principle tells us that 

all beliefs are on a par with one another with 
respect to the causes of their credibility. It is 
not that all beliefs are equally true or equally 
false, but that regardless of truth and falsity 
the fact of their credibility is to be seen as 
equally problematic. 

A good sociologist, or a good historian 
of knowledge, should 

simply investigate the contingent determi- 
nants of belief and reasoning without regard 
to whether the beliefs are true or the infer- 
ences rational. They exhibit the same degree 
of curiosity in both cases. 

Why does Wootton take issue with this 
principle? It does not tell us that all beliefs 
are equally true: it does not tell us that 
Aristotle was no more and no less correct 
about the universe than Einstein; it does 
not deny that science makes progress over 
time. 

Darwin was pretty much right about 
evolution, and Lamarck was largely wrong. 
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Act of Faith 

This winter morning between seven and eight, 

half a white moon still present, a ghost not shining 

on plentiful frost and mid-January, 

in the weeks when Christmas might as well be 

a lifetime ago, distant as dreams or fate; 

when journalists shore up columns by defining 

all the factors converging annually 

to load some blue Monday with the most misery. 

And waiting on the landing a fortnight too long 
decorations, boxes of lights, bauble heirlooms, 
time-travellers tissue wrapped to be put aside, 
a loft storage act of faith that all will abide 
another year, one more Christmas, our rooms 
blessed with what’s known, fresh each time like a song, 

or the moon showing and hiding its changing face 
day and night in the same old, brand new place. 


But we should not assume because of this 
that there is no interesting explanation for 
how Darwin came to his views. Instead, we 
should be just as curious about how Dar- 
win came to views we regard as correct, as 
we are about how Lamarck came to views 
we think of as wrong. And we should not 
assume, just because we think Darwin got 
it right, that politics cannot feature in his 
story: Darwin’s theorising about selec- 
tion is saturated with the language of the 
marketplace; it is a product of a Victorian 
capitalist milieu. Adherence to Barnes’s 
and Bloor’s methodological relativism 
helps to expose all this, without thereby 
showing us that Darwin’s theory is no bet- 
ter than Lamarck’s. 

The great strength of Wootton’s book 
lies in the demonstration that notions that 
we might today take for granted — concepts 
like ‘discovery’, ‘fact’, ‘theory’, ‘experi- 
ment’ and so forth — are by no means self- 
evident or inevitable. Nature does not pre- 
sent us with these ideas, which need only 
to be taken from their boxes and put to 
work by any competent observer. Instead, 
they needed to be constructed. In demon- 
strating in marvellous historical detail how 
that all happened, Wootton shows the 
value of the very idea he attacks: the 
relativism of curiosity. 


Laughter and tears 

Caroline Moorehead 

The Automobile Club of Egypt 

by Alaa Al Aswany 
Canongate, £14.99, pp,480, 

ISBN 9780857862198 
Spectator Bookshop, £11.99 

The Yacoubian Building, the first novel of 
the Egyptian writer Alaa Al Aswany, sold 
well over a million copies in 35 languag- 
es, was made into a film, and turned him 
overnight into one of the most listened to 
voices in the Arab world. What followed — 
Chicago, set in the city in which Al Aswany 
did his masters degree in dentistry, and 
some short stories — did not have quite the 
charm of his sprawling houseful of driven, 
troubled, passionate characters trying to 
survive in a country of extreme social ills. 
The Automobile Club of Egypt is a second 
Yacoubian, a saga built around an institu- 
tion, rich in absurdity and colour and at the 
same time an important social satire and a 
harsh criticism of modern Egypt. 

If the novel has a flaw, it lies in its odd 
series of seemingly unrelated starts, among 
people and settings that later play no part 
in the tale. But Al Aswany is above all a 
superb storyteller and creator of charac- 
ters: 50 pages in, there is no turning back. 

Cairo’s Royal Automobile Club — a 
real place — was founded by a mixture of 


foreigners and Turkish aristocrats in 1924 
on the model of the Carlton Club in Lon- 
don. In theory, it was to issue licenses, reg- 
ulate speed limits and generally control 
Egypt’s rapidly growing passion for the 
motor car. In practice, it became a place 
where the rich and the titled came to drink, 
gamble and indulge themselves, with King 
Farouk I among its members. Al Aswany 
describes it at the height of its glory, 
conjuring up a staff of servants ruled 
over by a racist British manager together 
with the King’s sadistic Sudanese Nubian 
valet Alku and his sidekick, the excitable 
Hameed. 

Fanning out from these people are their 
families, each with their own stories, woven 
neatly into the intrigues of the club, and in 
particular the Gaafars and their four chil- 
dren, and their neighbours, the Hamamas. 
Many characters teeter on the edge of car- 
icature, but Al Aswany’s ear for comedy 
turns their foibles into occasions for gen- 
tle ridicule. As in The Yacoubian Building, 
there is a serious-minded young Muslim, 
here radicalised by police brutality. Behind 
the comedy lies imminent tragedy. Abd el- 
Aziz Gafaar is an early victim of Alku’s 
tyrannical practices. 

It was said that The Yacoubian Build- 
ing'^ underlying theme of rigged elec- 
tions, extortion, bribery and acute poverty 
played a role in triggering the Egyptian 
revolution of 2011. Certainly Al Aswany 
became one of the prominent faces in Tah- 
rir Square and wrote at length, in blogs 


— Roy Kelly 


and columns republished in Le Monde, the 
Guardian and the New York Times, of the 
need for reform at every level of society. 
Initially, he supported the election of Gen- 
eral Sisi, saying that the Egyptian people 
had been terrorised by the mayhem and 
the violence and needed someone strong in 
power. Since then, however, he has levelled 

The rich and titled — including King 
Farouk I — came to the club to drink, 
gamble and indulge themselves 

ever louder attacks on the regime and in 
December told Associated Press that free- 
dom of expression had now become ‘worse 
than in the days of Hosni Mubarak’. It was 
not surprising, perhaps, that shortly before 
Christmas, the authorities cancelled his 
regular public seminars and suspended his 
columns. 

If they hoped to silence him. The Auto- 
mobile Club of Egypt proves that they 
failed. On one level it is a highly enjoyable 
novel, a comedy with memorable charac- 
ters, even if less subtly drawn — or possi- 
bly less delicately translated — than in The 
Yacoubian Building. But on another it is a 
ferocious attack on the enduring corrup- 
tion in Egyptian politics, on the endemic 
brutality of its police force and the pow- 
erlessness of its poor. Al Aswany has once 
again delivered a remarkable and devas- 
tating portrait of a deeply unhappy society, 
in the guise of a novel that is at once funny, 
perceptive and affectionate. 
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Anatomy of a bestseller 

Stav Sherez 

Reacher Said Nothing 

by Andy Martin 

Bantam Press, £18.99, pp. 303, 

ISBN 9780593076637 
Spectator Bookshop, £15.99 


Every four seconds, somewhere in the 
world, a Lee Child book is sold. This phe- 
nomenal statistic places Child along- 
side Stephen King, James Patterson 
and J.K. Rowling as one of the world’s 
bestselling novelists. But what makes 
the Jack Reacher books so success- 
ful? This is one of the questions Andy 
Martin, a lecturer in French and Philo- 
sophy at Cambridge, sets out to answer 
in this intriguing and uniquely unclassifi- 
able book. Reacher Said Nothing, however, 
isn’t a work of literary criticism or a how-to 
guide. Martin contacted Child and asked 
whether he could observe the entire writ- 
ing process for the 20th Reacher novel. 
Make Me. Amazingly, Child said yes. 

‘So far I have no title, no real plot.... I 
don’t have a clue about what is going to 
happen,’ Child tells Martin on the first day. 
This, for most novelists, would be a star- 
tling admission, especially in crime fiction 
where plotting is paramount. Martin perch- 
es on a couch as Child sits down, lights a 
cigarette, and begins to write. By the end 
of the day. Child has smoked 26 Camels, 
drunk 19 cups of coffee (‘I’m writing on 
the verge of a stroke,’ he quips) and writ- 
ten 2,000 words. It’s fascinating to watch 
the process of writing unfolding in real 
time — the hours Child spends agonising 
over a particular word choice, the weigh- 
ing up between different types of POV, the 
slow accretion of plot and forward momen- 
tum. It shouldn’t work — after all, writing 
is a predominantly mental activity — and 
yet it does in a way that makes you wonder 
why no one’s thought of doing this before. 

Throughout the seven months it 
takes to write the novel, Martin continu- 
ally questions Child over the choices he 
makes, whether it’s regarding the place- 
ment of a comma or the ethics of assisted 
suicide. Martin’s presence should be dis- 
tracting, but instead it allows Child, always 
one of the most self-aware and articu- 
late of novelists, to explain his decisions 
with a steely logic that Reacher would 
certainly approve of. There are master- 
classes on creating suspense (‘we don’t 
want to know too much too soon’), a 
debate on the non-existence of characters 
and a trashing of the concept of genre. 

Along the way, Martin performs a run- 
ning act of literary criticism, situating 
Child in an existential framework or, as he 
puts it, ‘Lee Child is like Camus, only with 
more fights.’ 


Martin takes a broadly structuralist 
approach to identify the typical Lee Child 
narrative: the lone hero riding into town 
and rescuing the locals from maraud- 
ing bullies. It’s the beating heart of every 
Saturday afternoon Western and a good 
reason why Child is so successful. Martin 
goes further though, stating: 

By the end of every book Reacher has negat- 
ed the narrative and returned the world to 
its incoherent meaningless default mode. 
That was the whole point of Reacher. Not 
justice, not violent retribution, but killing off 
the plot. 

He spends a long time analysing Child’s 
use of negation and the deliberate repeti- 
tion of negation as both a narrative tool 
and an allegorical one. There’s a great dis- 
cussion on verisimilitude, in which Martin 
quite rightly points out: ‘You have to be 
unrealistic in order to achieve realism.’ 

But, even though this is a book about 
writing novels and the inherent problems 
faced by the novelist, one of the most illumi- 
nating anecdotes has nothing to do with writ- 
ing. Child recounts how he regularly used to 
outwit judges over parking fines and always 
got off scot free — a revealing slice of anti- 
authoritarianism and razor logic that the 
author shares with his protagonist. 

Andy Martin has created something new 
here: a fusion of literary criticism, biogra- 
phy, and fly-on-the wall meta-novel which 
serves as a remarkable insight into the 
creative process. 


Of hearts and heads 

Alan Johnson 


Party Animals: My Family 
and Other Communists 

by David Aaronovitch 
Cape, £17.99, pp. 304, 

ISBN 9780224074711 
Spectator Bookshop, £14.99 


Like most trade unionists in the 1970s and 
80s I worked with a fair few communists. 
Men like Dickie Lawlor, Jock Cowan and 
Maurice Styles, postal workers for whom 
all events were viewed through the prism of 

Most people on the left in British 
politics looked back to the hammer 
and sickle as a youthful indulgence 

‘scientific socialism’. Communism gave them 
a philosophy by which to live their lives, and 
they were respected as men of principle even 
by those who abhorred their politics. 

Marx may have disparaged religion as 
the opiate of the people (and, in an even 
more memorable phrase, the sigh of the 
oppressed), but it was difficult to avoid the 


term ‘religious zeal’ when describing the 
way men like Dickie, Jock and Maurice 
approached their union work. 

By the time I knew them they’d long 
passed the stage of seeking converts. Indeed 
young commies were a rare species — and 
the number of communists I knew was far 
exceeded by the number of ex-communists. 

When I asked Tom Jackson, my avun- 
cular (and lavishly bewhiskered) gener- 
al secretary and mentor at the Union of 
Post Office Workers, about his previous 
membership he adapted the aphorism attrib- 
uted to Burke about republicanism: ‘If you 
weren’t a communist at 20 there was some- 
thing wrong with your heart: if you were 
still a communist at 40 there was something 
wrong with your head.’ 

Tom was one of a multitude on the left 
of British politics (and a few on the right), 
who looked back on their involvement with 
the hammer and sickle as a youthful indul- 
gence. Most had abandoned the cause after 
Stalin’s atrocities were revealed, or when 
the Hungarian revolution was brutally sup- 
pressed, or when the Russian tanks rolled 
into Prague. 

The parents of David Aaronovitch 
were still communists at 40 and for the 
rest of their lives. For Sam and Lavender 
Aaronovitch the Party was as central to 
their existence as the air supply. As their son 
explains, it ‘amalgamated the radical and 
the conservative, the idea of massive, trans- 
formative change with the existence of a 
clear hierarchy of decision and the demand 
for loyalty’. 

Sam Aaronovitch was born to illiter- 
ate Jewish migrants from Eastern Europe 
who’d arrived in London just before the 1906 
Aliens Act severely restricted the right of 
entry. His very birthplace. Cable Street, was 
to become synonymous with the battle to the 
defend the East End from Mosley’s fascists 
in the 1930s. 

Unwilling to follow his father into the rag 
trade and possessed by ‘a ferocious determi- 
nation to learn’, Sam was educated mainly 
by the ‘University of the Ghetto’, otherwise 
known as Whitechapel Library. Soon he was 
defining his identity through the scarlet ban- 
ner rather than the Mogen David. 

Lavender’s background could not 
have been more different. The daughter 
of a senior British army officer who had 
married an actress, she was born in an out- 
post of empire and must have been expect- 
ed to lead the genteel life of the comfortably 
privileged. 

By the time she became Sam’s third 
wife she was a single parent and commit- 
ted communist. Her new husband had by 
then become a full-time organiser for the 
Communist Party of Great Britain (CPGB). 
Together they set out to lay the necessary 
foundations for the revolution that was 
bound to rescue the country from its bour- 
geois democracy and transform it into a 
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workers’ state under a dictatorship of the 
proletariat. 

Through the skilful pen of their 
son the story of Sam and Lavender avoids 
cliche and simplistic interpretation. Com- 
munism is never presented as the political 
equivalent of Scientology. It had so many 
proponents and fellow travellers precise- 
ly because it seemed to offer a pragmatic 
and achievable alternative to the brutal and 
demeaning existence endured by so many 
under capitalism. 

Given that for much of the 20th century 
around a third of the world’s population was 
governed by communism this book would 
have been deeply interesting as an insight- 
ful and accessible guide to how the doctrine 
fared in Britain. But it is so much more than 
that, weaving together social history with 
memoir in a way that enhances and enlight- 
ens both aspects of the book. 

We baby boomers grew up in a world 
divided between communists and capitalists. 
Whole swaths of our continent lay behind 
the Iron Curtain and the social, political and 
economic ideology of Russia was a constant 
feature of everyday life and (through mutu- 
ally assured destruction) a threat to our 
very existence. 

But communism failed to capture suf- 
ficient hearts and minds in Britain even at 
its zenith, principally because of the Labour 
party. As Lenin mused: At present the Brit- 
ish communists very often find it hard to 
approach the masses and even to get a hear- 
ing from them.’ 

His solution was entryism; to urge 
workers to vote Labour and, once that party 
had gained power, replace its leaders with 
revolutionaries — or, as Lenin put it, ‘to sup- 
port Henderson [then Labour leader] in the 
same way as the rope supports the hanged 
man’. 

Aaronovitch relates all this with his 
usual clarity and style. He points out that 
by the time a more successful attempt 
at entryism was made in the early 1980s 
the far left had become entwined in what 
Sigmund Freud called ‘the narcissism of 
minor differences’. 

His description of the various trendy 
middle-class Trotskyist outfits he encoun- 
tered at university and their vicious bat- 
tles with each other over esoteric points of 
philosophical difference is hilarious. 

Sam and Lavender have more tangi- 
ble differences, related to his adultery and 
her fear of abandonment. Their story is 
the personal thread that binds these pages. 
It’s told with tenderness and veracity. For 
David Aaronovitch their lifelong commit- 
ment to communism was explainable thus: 
‘She was a Party member through thick and 
thin because it was a kind of family. He was a 
Party member despite everything because it 
was his bigger world.’ 

The problem was always with their 
hearts rather than their heads. 


Altar, font and arch 
and pew 

Harry Mount 

Parish Churches of 
Greater London: A Guide 

by Michael Hodges 

The Heritage of London Trust, £25 (+£4.40 
p+p), pp. 446, 

ISBN 9780946694082 


John Betjeman, the patron saint of English 
parish churches, once warned against prais- 
ing British buildings too much. Be care- 
ful before you call Weymouth the Naples 
of Dorset, he said. How many Italians call 
Naples the Weymouth of Campania? 

Saint John was spot on, of course. When 
it comes to the pure ideals of church archi- 
tecture, London isn’t a patch on Rome or 
Florence. The Holy Redeemer Church in 
Exmouth Market, Islington, may be inspired 
by Santo Spirito in Florence, but it doesn’t 
match, let alone surpass, its beauties. Still, 
as Michael Hodges’s scatty book shows, 
my God, there’s an awful lot of beauty, 
and intrigue wrapped up in London’s 1,200 
Anglican and Catholic churches. 

Even this hefty volume can only squeeze 
in 420 of them. All the same, after a life- 
time of London church-crawling, there are 
hundreds I’ve never seen. My next tar- 
get is St Andrew’s, Kingsbury, home to 
the Greatest Hits of the Gothic Reviv- 
al: altar by Pugin; litany desk by Burges; 
lectern by Butterfield; chancel screen, 
reredos, font and pulpit by Street. My cup 
runneth over. 

Hodges throws in a lot of juicy anecdo- 
tal information. I didn’t know that TS. Eliot 
worshipped at my local church, St Silas’s, 
Kentish Town, a miniature Albi cathedral. 
Or that Graham Greene got married at St 
Mary’s, the charming little Catholic church 
in the Tuscan style in Hampstead. 

Collecting a lot of London churches 
together produces some pleasing patterns. 
Churches on the edge of London were less 
likely to be remodelled — or bombed by the 
Luftwaffe. So you find more Norman work 
in the suburbs. How I long to visit St Mary 
Magdalen, East Ham, with its Norman blind 
arcade and chancel, dominated by a clumsy- 
classical monument to a 17th-century Earl of 
Westmoreland. 

The book is a reminder, too, of the 
sheer scale and number of Victorian 
Gothic churches, in London and across 
the country. For decades, they’ve been 
scorned — and, yes, just like Weymouth 
and Naples, they aren’t quite as heart- 
stopping as their ancient inspirations. 

Still, they are a wonder of faith and, 
very often, beauty. Just before Christ- 
mas, I took refuge from Biblical volumes 
of rain in William Butterfield’s All Saints, 



The chancel arch of 
All Saints, Margaret Street 


Margaret Street. I was dumbstruck by 
the Pre-Raphaelite scenes in the north 
aisle, painted on tiles by Alexander Gibbs 
in 1876. 

At the end of last year, the General 
Synod of the Church of England released 
an honest, depressing report about how 
under-used English parish churches are. 
At least the survival of London church 
buildings looks assured. Alpha — the 
evangelical movement inspired by Holy 
Trinity, Brompton — has successfully 
colonised several churches, including 
Butterfield’s Gothic colossus, St Augustine’s, 
Queen’s Gate. 

Thanks to soaring property prices, any 
church — however dodgy the roof — is 
worth saving. St Matthew’s, a delicate Doric 
church in Brixton, is now shared with Baba- 
lou, a live music venue, and the Brix, a com- 
munity centre. Better for God to do a deal 
with Mammon than be vanquished by him. 

This is a chaotic ragbag of a book. The 
index is done by church name, not by loca- 
tion. So there are 65 St Mary’s church- 
es listed together — not much use if you 
can’t remember the name of the church 
you’re looking for. It’s aimed squarely at 
church buffs —terms like ‘Decorated’ or 
‘Perpendicular’ aren’t defined. And ruin- 
bibbers, randy for antique — in Philip 
Larkin’s words —will turn first to Pevsner, 
who, as Hodges admits, is a major source for 
his book. 

Michael Hodges is a fairly odd fish, too. 
A former banker at Morgan Grenfell and 
HSBC, he is keen to remind us, in the book’s 
mini-biography, that he is Chancellor of the 
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Order of Malta, and is married to ‘the Hon. 
Victoria Addington’. But then he comes 
over all modest and apologises for a ‘some- 
what jejune’ book. He apologises, too, for his 
photographs. Before embarking on this book, 
he admits, he hadn’t taken a picture since the 
late 1960s, when he owned a Brownie 127. 

Still, the book is useful reminder of 
Betjeman’s truism: ‘Our churches are our 
history shown, in wood and glass and iron 
and stone.’ 


Available from: Heritage of London Trust, 

34 Grosvenor Gardens, London SWIW ODH 


Cold comfort for 
Gibbons fans 

DJ. Taylor 

Pure Juliet 

by Stella Gibbons 

Vintage Classics, £8.99, pp. 352, 

ISBN 9781784870270 


One of the great fascinations of a ‘lost’ work 
by a famous name dredged up out of the 
vault after a lapse of several decades lies in 
establishing precisely when it was written. 
The jacket of Pure Juliet offers no clue, but 
parenthetic mention of Star Wars being on 
at the Odeon and an old lady who fears the 
depredations of the IRA suggests a compo- 
sition mark sometime in the late 1970s — at 
any rate somewhere near the point when 
Stella Gibbons (1902-1989) was approach- 
ing her 80th year. 

Take away these half-dozen referenc- 
es to such sure-fire signifiers of the Calla- 
ghan era as comprehensive schools and this 
awful ‘punk’ music and what remains could 
very easily have been filed in the 1930s. Cer- 
tainly most of the dialogue — in which old 
ladies bellow ‘What?’ at their nervous inter- 
locutors, thirtysomethings proclaim that 
they’ll be damned and a girl tells her fian- 
ce that he’s an ass — is well-nigh archaic, as 
are the demographic boundaries of a cast in 
which elderly spinsters, breezy young men 
and domestic servants genteelly abound. 

Not all, though, is well-manicured 
politesse, because Juliet, Gibbons’s chain- 
smoking and obstreperous heroine, hails 
from a council estate and talks panto-style 
London demotic. A self-taught scientific 
genius, enticed by her ageing benefactress 
Miss Adelaide Pennecuick into taking up 
residence in a large and suspiciously well- 
staffed house in Hertfordshire, ‘Julie’ awak- 
ens all kinds of alarm in the breasts of Miss 
Pennecuick’s entourage, not least her fast 
friend Mrs Massey, who worries that a pro- 
posal by ‘Addy’s great-nephew Frank will cut 
out her grand-daughter Clemence’.Then, of 
course, there is the question of where the 
money will end up. 


If all this sounds like the plot of a Victo- 
rian novel transported into the modern age, 
or something more or less approximating it, 
then the resemblance becomes even more 
emphatic in the chapters following Miss 
Pennecuick’s death. Here Frank, her chief 
legatee, does the decent thing by Clemence, 
sires a house full of children, hands High- 
tower over to an ecology movement whose 
ideals he supports, sends Juliet to Cambridge 
and then watches fondly as she settles down 
in the house next door to work on 
her ground-breaking enquiry into the idea 
of coincidence. 

As to the exact nature of Juliet’s studies, 
all we really learn is that she is considered to 
be a modern Kepler or Wittgenstein, while 
burning to devise a benchmark for the work- 
ings of chance that will resemble ‘the second 
law of thermodynamics’. Though successful 
at Cambridge, she is thought ‘obsessive’, and 
it is not until her late thirties, after long years 
of self-sequestration, that she finally breaks 
cover with a document entitled ‘The Law of 
Coincidence: Some Investigations and a Con- 
clusion’, wins a prestigious award funded by a 
Gulf State emirate and is whisked off to the 
‘University of Qu’aid’ to receive it in the 
company of Frank and his admiring family. 

Even by this late stage the junior 
Pennecuicks are still telling each other to 
‘pipe down’. Further evidence of the nov- 
el’s almost complete detachment from 
the locales it purports to describe can be 
found in the chapter about Juliet’s educa- 
tion, which suggests that you get into Cam- 
bridge by passing examinations in a variety 
of different subjects (all apparently sat on 
the same day) and travel there from Hert- 
fordshire by way of Norwich. None of this 
is without a certain amount of sly charm, 
or indeed pathos (see, in particular, what 
happens to Juliet), but the ‘classic’ 
status now bestowed on this period curio 
is as questionable as the wedding-bound 
Mrs Massey’s taste in hats. 


The painter as poser 

Stephen Bayley 


Bernard Buffet: The Invention 
of the Modern Mega -Artist 

by Nicholas Foulkes 
Preface Publishing, £25, pp. 496, 
ISBN 9781848094444 
Spectator Bookshop, £21 


Bernard Buffet was no one’s idea of a great 
painter. Except, that is, Pierre Berge and 
Nick Foulkes. Berge was Buffet’s origi- 
nal backer and boyfriend, later perform- 
ing identical roles for Yves Saint-Laurent, 
turning the sensitive designer into a global 
‘luxury brand’ and turning himself into one 
of France’s richest men with pis tonnage to 
spare. Foulkes is the accomplished writer on 


style who, in this new book, aims to rehabili- 
tate an artistic reputation which he feels has 
been dissed by the narrow prejudices of the 
art-historical establishment. 

To a degree, this is true. Because Buf- 
fet’s scratchy and splashy paintings are 
(mawkishly) ‘figurative’, he never satisfied 
the criteria of ‘relevance’ and ‘progress’ 
that dominated art history and art criti- 
cism in the second half of the last century. 
He was mocked by Paris intellos, whose 
leader, the Napoleonic minister of culture, 
Andre Malraux, was committed to pro- 
moting abstraction. As a counter-attack. 
Buffet’s supporters invented a rivalry with 
the much older Picasso when, more accurate- 
ly, Picasso’s attitude to the younger man was 
majestically disdainful. Rather like Britain’s 
special relationship with the US, this rivalry 
was felt on only one side. 

But the Buffet story is fascinating. At 
a commercial level, his success was enor- 
mous. And his pictures satisfied a certain 
need: a Buffet image of, say, a depressed 
pecheur recalls a moment in time as pre- 
cisely as a tangerine-coloured Arne Jacob- 
sen chair or a Renault Floride. What we 
have in The Invention of the Modern Mega- 
Artist is a case-study of the conflict between 

Before he was 30 he had abandoned 
the ragged smock of the suffering 
artist for a Rolls-Royce 

high and low culture, the uneasy bargain 
between popular acceptance and critical 
acclaim. Buffet never pleased serious crit- 
ics, but today we are more inclusive. Cate- 
gories and frontiers of art history are being 
reconsidered, so Buffet deserves reappraisal. 
But it’s a tough job: everyone agrees that he 
was a faiseur (a poser) who caricatured the 
idea of a modern painter on a stage managed 
by the French media. 

If the conventional view of Buffet was 
that his pictures of weeping clowns are ham- 
fisted, coarse and sentimental, executed with 
modest skill, the very definition of low-brow, 
a shallow art requiring no interpretation or 
effort by the viewer, then it is up to his new 
champion to make an alternative case. That’s 
the dynamic of this big, interesting book. 
Foulkes thinks it was merely snobbery that 
denied Buffet esteem but, in fact, it was taste. 
There really is such a thing, and it is always 
worth cultivating. Just because a majority of 
critics and experts agree does not mean they 
are wrong. 

Foulkes is fascinated by the oddities of 
the beau monde and has found in Buffet an 
excellent subject. The painter had a superb 
genius for self-invention and self-promotion. 
He married the actress Annabel Schwob, 
but was gay when it suited him. He lived in 
Manosque with Berge and Jean Giono, the 
myth-maker of Provence, for 18 months. 
Identities came and went. Before he was 30, 
he had abandoned the ragged smock of the 
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Junk artist 
Bernard 
Buffet in his 
chateau 


suffering artist and was 'roulant en Rolls'. His 
Rolls-Royce became a stock motif in maga- 
zine commentaries. 

Buffet was a part of the Saint-Tropez 
scene, including Frangoise Sagan, Johnny 
Hally day and Brigitte Bardot, so lionised by 
Paris Match. He became rich, but remained 
'maudit, incompris et mal aime' (cursed, mis- 
understood and unloved). Still, this was per- 
haps the last moment when a living painter 
seemed important. When he died in 1999, as 
a result of a suicide involving a plastic bag, 
Le Figaro gave him ten pages. 

Foulkes has drowned himself in the sub- 
ject and done impressive research, includ- 
ing interviews with Juliette Greco and 
John Richardson, the distinguished Picasso 
expert. It’s Richardson who explodes the 
plot, describing Buffet as ‘a fashionable man- 
nerist whose work pleased rich bourgeois 
people who wanted to look perhaps more 
sophisticated and modern than they were’. 
It was ‘flashy’. Worse, it was 'chic'. Perhaps 
the same can occasionally be said of Foulkes 
himself. 

He always has interesting things to say, 
but too often his sophistication slides into 
lazy journalese. ‘Eponymous’, ‘the likes of 
and ‘veritable’ are words that never need 
be used. Years are ‘ensuing’, Parc Monceau 
is ‘upmarket’, Monaco is a ‘small Mediter- 
ranean principality’: that, I am afraid, is just 
padding. There are other Homeric formulae: 
Saint-Laurent is the ‘bespectacled couturier’. 

The Invention of the Modern Mega-Artist 
can be enjoyed, but its ultimate value can- 
not easily be separated from the worth of its 
subject. To be honest, don’t we all recognise 


that Dufy and Utrillo are second-rate when 
compared to say, Matisse and Picasso? And 
how deeply, pitiably inferior is Buffet to 
Dufy and Utrillo! Yet Buffet styled himself 
as their successor. 

He manufactured paintings in a studio 
lit by electric lights. His chosen medium of 
oil paint was anachronistic. Of fresh obser- 
vation there was none. He despised intellec- 
tuals perhaps because they possessed ideas 
he lacked. He was all front and no bottom. 
Comparing Bernard Buffet to Pablo Picasso 
is like comparing Val Doonican to Dietrich 
Fischer-Dieskau. Let’s be frank. Buffet was 
kitsch. And kitsch means fake. 

This is a bold and stylish attempt at revi- 
sionism, but ultimately the subject and the 
author have neither the materials nor the 
equipment to re-build the reputation of this 
junk artist. 


Staying put 

Eric Weinberger 

Tepper Isn't Going Out 

by Calvin Trillin 

Fox, Finch and Tepper, £9.99, pp. 224, 
ISBN 9780993046735 


Publishing a ‘New York’ novel in the 
months after 11 September 2001 is a sure- 
fire, if accidental, way to make it imme- 
diately out of date. Especially one about 
parking. There’s certainly a parking novel 
to be written in the age of global terror and 
suicide attackers, but it will have a more 


security-conscious bent than the amus- 
ing small novel Calvin Trillin achieved 
that dreadful autumn, about a diffident late- 
middle-aged New Yorker looking for a spot 
to park from which, as the title suggests, Tep- 
per Isn’t Going Out. 

Bollards and concrete impediments, 
armed assault teams, helicopters overhead 
and a discarded parking ticket or Syrian 
passport in the glove compartment: those 
are the sorts of details the novel for the new 
age will bear. The real story might be why a 
publishing house in Bath — which has even 
worked ‘Tepper’ into its name! — has chosen 
to reprint the novel for a British readership 
in 2015; and in her foreword, the publisher 
tries to explain why, settling for ‘the perfect 
balance of odd and sincere in the topics it 
tackles’, which seems mostly right. 

Murray Tepper, whose face ‘didn’t seem 
designed to hold an expression long’, is a 
Manhattanite in the pre-internet marketing 
business, working on mailing lists that solicit 
customers for strange, useless products. He 
has a grown-up daughter and wary son-in- 
law, a wife who wants to paint in the west 
of England, and a baby grandson: none of 
whom understands why he stays in his car, 
reading the paper, once he’s found a choice 
spot and paid the meter, while around him 
cars circle and honk, and without looking he 
flicks them away: Tepper isn’t going out. 

His conduct attracts the contempt and 
soon the hostility of Mayor Frank Ducavelli, 
a paranoid authoritarian who might just as 
well have been called Rudolph Giuliani and 
been done with it; except the name Ducavelli 
allows tabloid writers to call him ‘il Duce’. 
The novel surges toward courtroom scenes, 
and judges’ rulings, that will recall for many 
readers another great New York story (and 
film). Miracle on 34th Street, where a pub- 
lic-spirited lawyer tries to prove that his 
unworldly client, the Macy’s department 
store Santa, is the real thing. 

Since we still live in cities, parking is 
scarce and authorities are always mak- 
ing it worse for regular people to park, the 
novel holds up well enough: all the more so 
for readers who enjoy a way in to a certain 
Jewish urban milieu where people shop at 
the deli for a ‘nice whitefish’ to bring home 
for dinner. It should be said, for those who 
don’t know him, that Trillin, who has written 
reportage of a great variety, from cookery to 
killings, for the New Yorker for 50 years, is 
one of the great postwar magazine writers, 
and even a trifling novel like this one can- 
not dim his lustre. Still, he has loosened his 
grip more than one would like — the exposi- 
tory, unnatural dialogue from start to finish 
marked a greater offence to this reader than 
slightness or datedness. 

At some point, however, Tepper has 
to go out. Even having defeated Mayor 
Ducavelli, he can’t stay in his blue Chevy 
Malibu forever. The novel ends with him 
and his wife heading for England, where. 
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no doubt, Spectator readers have heard 
of a retired American gent tormenting 
Mayor Johnson and fellow Londoners, not 
just by taking parking spots from native Brit- 
ish people but probably, like other Ameri- 
cans before him, avoiding the congestion 
charge, too. 


Carrots — and no stick 

Rose Prince 

First Bite: How We Learn to Eat 

by Bee Wilson 

Fourth Estate, £12.99, pp., 415, 

ISBN 9780007549702 
Spectator Bookshop, £10.99 

Never mind teaching children to cook: they 
need to be taught to eat. Obvious? Totally, 
but this is the choosing part of eating, not 
the chomping and swallowing we are born 
to do. Yet, terrific survivors that omnivores 
have proven to be, they do not know poi- 
son from medicine unless told so. So, if 
you were a cave baby all those eons ago, 
your cave parents would have pointed out 
the poisonous berries from the nutritious 
ones, and later on taught you which ani- 
mals to hunt. 

Today’s infants face rather more com- 
plicated food lessons, and their parents a 
horrendous task if they are to bring up a 
brood with good eating habits and perhaps 
more importantly a relationship with food 
that is just as healthy. Bee Wilson’s First 
Bite: How We Learn To Eat is one of the 
books that makes me wish I could have my 
time again. I would guess from the bibli- 
ography that she has read every standard 
work on the psychology of eating, digested 
all and spat back a condensed form that 
even so shows what a galling task we face 


if we are to teach our children to eat in the 
modern world. 

What if we don’t? There’s obviously the 
obesity epidemic to show that more than a 
quarter of the population are eating wrong 
and poor diet is the biggest killer, ahead of 
smoking and air pollution. There are myriad 
eating disorders, from mild to serious mental 
illness, and no amount of pre-programming 
is going to solve the problem. 

Everyone has personal tastes, inherit- 
ed, learned or just there. ‘Human tastes are 
astonishingly diverse, and can be mulish- 
ly stubborn,’ Wilson says. ‘Even within the 
same family, likes vary dramatically from 
person to person [tell me about it] .There 
is no such thing as a food that will please 
everyone.’ 

Well, McDonald’s burgers please an 
awful lot of people, millions and millions. 
But I know what she means. The question 
is, how do we influence or not influence? 
Matters are made worse by the availabil- 
ity of convenience food. Buying ready 
meals passes on a number of messages: 
they are liberating to some, loaded with guilt 
for others. 

Those who do cook, however, are con- 
stantly challenged by outside forces (‘Mil- 
ly’s mummy always gives us pizza.’) I 
struggled at mealtimes, trying to persuade 
my children to eat foods I believed were 
good for them. If they refused, I conclud- 
ed that they personally disliked these foods. 
We talk over our children’s heads. ‘Joe hates 
fish,’ we tell other mothers. The infant Joe 
hears this and agrees, possibly for the rest of 
his life. But maybe Joe did not like fish that 
day because he saw desperation. ‘Eat this, 
Joe, it’s good for you, please — please. Here 
comes the aeroplane with the yummy fishy 
wish. Nyeeee-wowwwww.’ 

Joe thinks, what is she up to? Then the 
wilful little soul gets it that meals are more 


The Lost Word 


I know it cold, the scene in the woods, 
the grey-toned sky, and snow — 
the sudden clearing in the underbrush 

through which a fox now steps, her auburn brush 

a-ziggety-zagging, as if she would 

erase her trail, though her tracks in the snow 

are already lost in the layers of snow 

now spackling the hemlocks, the woodrush, 

the blackthorn and bracken, the half-seen woods. 


the snow-brushed woods. 


— Fiona Wilson 


interesting when mum acts the aeroplane 
if he says ‘no’. Wilson advises we keep a 
straight face, citing a remarkable experi- 
ment by the Chicago paediatrician Dr Clara 
Marie Davis who spent six years studying 
what would happen if children’s appetites 
were allowed to blossom without the inter- 
ference of preconceived ideas. She offered 
unweaned infants 34 foods, giving them free 
rein to eat what they wished. Among these 
were bananas, liver, milk, sea salt, turnips, 
bone marrow and apples. 

Davis found that in the early stage of 
her study, the children showed enthusiasm 
for everything. They did not realise they 
were not meant to like certain items, or 
prefer others. Davis did discover, however, 
that once they had tried everything, they 
began to develop preferences. They over- 
did some foods, then developed passions 
for others but their health did not suffer. 
The lesson is, keep your face straight when 
trying something new, never show you care 
if they reject it, then go back to it when the 
time is right. 

Wilson has her own moment resolving 
a problem caused by forcing healthy foods 
on one of her young children. ‘I backed off, 
and my son slowly broadened his horizons.’ 
She managed to feed him the hated food 
— carrots. ‘I stood well back, as if lighting 
fireworks, and he freely took some in his 
hand.’ I loved this — feed a child right and 
you diffuse a bomb. I enjoyed Wilson’s per- 
sonal anecdotes. They remind me of mar- 
vels told by parents over these years. Sod 
the scientific studies; mothers and Mother 
Nature will take care of things. 

Unlearning bad habits is possible, though 
not easy. We all know that picky eater who 
was fussy as a child and is still dissecting eve- 
rything on the plate half a century later in a 
Michelin three-star. Bad memories of rank 
and bitter cooked vegetables will have Picky 
claiming to hate ‘greens’ when in fact grey is 
the likely colour of the ghastly dish. Can he 
or she be persuaded? 

It comes to this: what is perceived as 
good is probably bad, and bad is most like- 
ly good. All you have to do is change your 
mind. Is it so very difficult to know hunger 
from love? First Bite reveals much more 
about feeding, eating and the very compli- 
cated way in which personal problems can 
manifest themselves in eating disorders, a 
subject to which Wilson adds her personal, 
useful insights. Not everyone is vulnerable, 
and I think that as a parent I got away with 
a lot. But I should have been more studi- 
ous, and I’d have liked to have this book 
by the bed even if in those days I was too 
tired to read. 

There is hope. ‘We are like children in 
our fussiness and love of junk,’ Wilson says. 
‘But we also remain like children in that we 
have a capacity to learn new tricks, one that 
we seldom credit ourselves with.’ So, begin 
again. Lose the aeroplane. 
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Away with the angels? 

John Dee liked to talk to spirits but he was no loony witch, says Christopher Howse 



‘If ever there was a 
Renaissance Man, 
John Dee was if : from 
‘The Order of the 
Inspiratf, 1659 


I remember the shock, like a jolt of static 
electricity. One day, between taking my 
degree and beginning my first job, while 
looking through a 16th-century book about 
numerology that had once belonged to John 
Dee in the British Library, I came upon an 
annotation in his own neat italic hand casting 
up the numerical values of the letters of his 
name. The total he wrote down came to 666. 

John Dee (1527-1609) was a magus, 
but we must not think that this made him 
a loony witch. An early Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, teaching Greek, he 
acquired a reputation for learning in math- 
ematics, navigation and astronomy. But his 
long pursuit was of something he knew was 
dangerous and which I am not convinced he 
always thought licit: angelic conversations. 

He explained his intentions in a little 
speech to the Holy Roman Emperor Rudolf 
II on a visit to Prague in 1584, saying that he 
had spent 40 years in study ‘to come by the 
best knowledge that man might attain unto 
in the world’, but had found that no book 
could teach him the truths he longed for, 
and so he had prayed to God, whose ‘holy 


Angels for these two years and a half, have 
used to inform me’. 

It was a notion widely held by Neoplaton- 
ist intellectuals in Dee’s time that the run- 
ning of the cosmos was in the power of beings 
with intellect and will but unencumbered by 
bodies: angels. The trouble was that angels 
did not simply appear and impart knowledge 
to Dee. He had to interrogate them by means 
of a skryer, someone who could see things in 

No book could teach Dee the truths he 
longed for 

a polished obsidian mirror or ball of crystal. 
The best skryer was Edward Kelley, who dic- 
tated endlessly complicated instructions for 
constructing tables in the Enochian language 
(spoken before the fall of mankind). 

These angelic conversations went on for 
more than two decades, at first when Dee 
was trying to interest the Emperor and the 
King of Poland in the transmutation of base 
metals into gold. It might be expected that 
Kelley was a con man taking advantage of 
Dee. But it was Kelly who was frightened 


to go on. The fear was that the messages 
came not from benign angels but from wick- 
ed spirits intent on the damnation of these 
arrogant magi. What really rattled Kelley 
was an instruction that he and Dee should 
have their wives in common. Dee accommo- 
dated even this, while expostulating indig- 
nantly in his diary when Kelley was refused 
absolution from a Catholic priest who insist- 
ed that the spirits were evil. 

This strange world must be borne in mind 
when considering John Dee’s astonishing bib- 
liomaniacal achievement. He had set off for 
Prague with a mere 800 books packed up in 
crates. At home, in five rooms of his old house 
in Mortlake, he had left the biggest library in 
England, far bigger than those of Oxford or 
Cambridge universities or any of their col- 
leges. Before travelling, he catalogued 2,292 
printed items and 199 manuscripts. 

Most of these manuscripts and about a 
tenth of the printed books have since been 
traced. The single largest collection of print- 
ed books is owned by the Royal College of 
Physicians, now showing off the cream of 
100 or so items. Supporting objects include 
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a crystal ball and a disc of gold carefully 
inscribed for the conjuring of spirits. 

The Royal College does not brag about 
how it came by the books. The fact is that 
while Dee was abroad they were stolen from 
his house by Nicholas Saunder, an apostate 
Catholic and Member of Parliament. In a 
raid on the house, much damage was done 
and hundreds of books taken. Quite like- 
ly, Dee’s reputation as a conjuror played a 
part in the vandalism, about which he com- 
plained in a letter to Queen Elizabeth. From 
a sea captain called John Davis, Dee repos- 
sessed scores of books. From Saunder he 
extracted not much more than his ‘great sea 
cumpas [sic]: but without a needle’ in 1592. 

Saunder was clearly dishonest, for he fal- 
sified his ownership signature on many of 
the books. The RCP has a volume of Quin- 
tilian, with Dee’s signature on the title page 
‘Johannes Deeus 1545’ overwritten ‘Nich- 
olaus Saunder 9 Decemb 1582’ (a date 
before the raid), with Dee’s name incorpo- 
rated into the ‘Decemb’. Some ownership 
signatures were simply bleached out. 

The Royal College of Physicians was 
not a fence to Saunder’s stolen goods but 
received them in an honest legacy in 1680 
from the 1st Marquess of Dorchester, an 
amateur natural philosopher and the first 
honorary fellow of the college. It has proved 
a reliable custodian of this learned flotsam. 
F.R. Johnson, an authority on Renaissance 
astronomy and a champion of Dee’s scientif- 
ic standing when he was still widely regard- 
ed as a superstitious fool, wrote of his books 
in 1937: ‘This great library was always at the 
disposal of Dee’s fellow scientists among his 
friends and pupils. If one believes that the 
first essential and true centre of any univer- 
sity is its library. Dee’s circle might truly be 
termed the scientific university of England 
during the period from 1560 to 1583.’ 

On show are lovely books such as a 
Euclid with pop-up geometric solids or a 
folio of Ptolemy’s astrological work, the 
Quadripartitum, printed in Venice in 1519 
and heavily annotated by Dee. All the time, 
though, we must be aware that this stupen- 
dous bibliophile hoped for a short cut to a 
unified key to the cosmos. This could come 
not just from angelic conversations, but also 
newly derived from a sort of virtual comput- 
er-generated knowledge machine developed 
by the 13th-century Franciscan Ramon Llull. 
Dee possessed dozens of manuscripts and 
printed volumes of Llull’s works. At their 
heart was a method of generating knowl- 
edge via countless combinations of funda- 
mental properties of the cosmos according 
to a variety of relations, at nine levels of 
existence. The combinations could be made 
by means of concentric dials, sometimes rep- 
resented by paper or vellum volvelles rotat- 
ing round a pin — like a medieval version of 
the Bletchley bombe. It may sound mad, but 
Leibniz for one took Llull seriously. 

The Royal College of Physicians has 


Dee’s copy of the DeAuditu Kabbalistico, 
purporting to be Llull’s work on the myster- 
ies of the cabbala. The book was in fact writ- 
ten 200 years after Llull’s death, but bears 
witness to continuing Renaissance fasci- 
nation with his thought. If ever there was 
a Renaissance man, John Dee was it, and 
we must take the angels with the Almagest, 
and the cabbala with the Euclid if we’re to 
understand his world. 


Scholar, courtier, magician: the lost library 
of John Dee is at the Royal College of 
Physicians until 29 July. 


Music 

Boulez est mort 

Michael Tanner 


Pierre Boulez, who died last week at the 
age of 90, would have been the last person, 
one hopes, to want a unanimous chorus of 
praise to surge from the media, to an extent 
that has not been seen at the death of any 
other classical musician — certainly not at 
Stravinsky’s, to mention one far greater fig- 
ure. His fellow musicians have been among 
the most fulsome: ‘He taught us how to lis- 
ten, he gave us new ears,’ said Sir Simon 
Rattle, and on the many specially devised 
programmes others have made similar 
claims, if less succinctly. 

They really ought to know better. That 
kind of remark shows the same ignorance 
of and contempt for history as Boulez him- 
self delighted in. They fail, too, to distinguish 
the enfant terrible from the grand old man, a 
progress that Boulez managed with remark- 
able speed, thanks to his transcendent gifts 
as networker and sloganiser, and his appeal- 
ingly dictatorial qualities. Famously witty, 
urbane, charming, when he wasn’t demol- 
ishing monuments of one kind and another, 
or even when he was, and developing into a 
teacher of remarkable patience and insight, 
he became the guru of successive generations, 
as composer, conductor, educator, organiser 
of grand projects, of which IRC AM is the 
most celebrated. Probably there has been no 
such spectacular career since that of Wagner, 
with whom Boulez shared many features — 
and his relationship to Wagner can serve as 
an indication of his character. 

In an interview with Daniel Barenboim in 
Cologne in 2000 (available on DVD), Boulez 
points out that his teacher Olivier Messi- 
aen was a passionate Wagner-lover ‘but like 
all Frenchmen, of Tristan and Meistersinger. 
And I am the same.’ Actually, Boulez never 
conducted Meistersinger — the sheer thought 
is bizarre — and Tristan only once, which is 
strange considering its nature and status. That 
was in Osaka in 1967 on tour with Bayreuth 
forces (but a local orchestra). It is available 
on tape and CD, and can only be accounted 


wretched. In her remarkably unbitchy mem- 
oirs Birgit Nilsson, the Isolde of the occa- 
sion, writes, ‘We had a piano rehearsal with 
Boulez, and it was fortunate that Windgassen 
[the Tristan] and I were there to give him the 
tempi, the transitions, and so on. It seemed 
almost as though this French conductor had 
never opened the orchestral score.’ And 
that is just how it sounds. It is also how his 
first Parsifal and his first Ring sound. In the 
Cologne interview he says that as he got to 
know Wagner’s works he was ‘’ypnotised’ by 
their sheer idealism and the complete realisa- 
tion of his ideals that Wagner achieved — and 
one welcomes such candour. 

Something else that his Wagner perfor- 
mances/recordings show is that while Boulez 
had an extraordinary ear for orchestral tex- 
tures and for achieving clarity in even the 
densest passages, he was indifferent to the 
quality of the singing: all his Wagner is not 
only mediocrely cast, but often the singers 
are either indifferent to or ignorant of the 
meaning of what they’re singing, and of the 

How Boulez’s ear can have 
borne such imprecision is hard to 
understand 

pitch at which they are singing it, the final 
scene of Gotterddmmerung being an egre- 
gious example. How that ear can have borne 
such imprecision is hard to understand. 

Boulez was in the first place a missionary: 
for his own music, which was and remains for 
the most part hard to appreciate; for the con- 
text, musical and cultural, in which it was writ- 
ten, which led him to his exemplary accounts 
of Webern; and then to a large body of music 
that he hoped to illuminate thanks to the tech- 
niques he had developed earlier. That, presum- 
ably, is where ‘He taught us to listen’ comes in. 
But even in the French repertoire in which he 
excelled our ears had already been opened 
by such masters as Desormiere, Ansermet, 
above all Monteux. And when it came to the 
central German-Austrian repertoire, his gifts 
were irrelevant or even harmful. No satisfac- 
tory recording of any of that repertoire under 
him comes to mind, with the exception of a 
wonderful Bruckner Eighth Symphony from 
St Florian, and an equally fine Bruckner Fifth 
Symphony with the Chicago Symphony, unfor- 
tunately not officially released (yet). Early in 
his career he made a recording accompanying 
two concertos by C.RE. Bach, but that is mere- 
ly a curiosity. 

There can be no question that he was, as 
Klemperer said of him, ‘a man of his time in 
the best sense of the word’. But in other senses 
too. As a composer, it’s not possible for anyone 
to say what his standing will be, but the oeuvre 
is small, and not for the same reasons that 
Webern’s is. As a teacher, there are many peo- 
ple who rightly owe him an enormous amount. 
I am inclined to think that he will be remem- 
bered above all as a propagandist, a breed for 
whom long life is not predicted. 
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Exhibitions 
Disciple of Duchamp 

Martin Gay ford 

Michael Craig-Martin: Transience 

Serpentine Gallery, until 14 February 

Simon Denny: Products for 
Organising 

Serpentine Sackler Gallery, until 
14 February 


Michael Craig-Martin has had a paradoxi- 
cal career. He is, I think, a disciple of Mar- 
cel Duchamp. But the latter famously gave 
up painting in favour of something more 
conceptual — ready-mades and whatnot — 
whereas Craig-Martin began with Ducham- 
pian concepts. He once exhibited a glass of 
water on a shelf together with a claim that 
he had mentally transformed these, by a 
kind of transubstantiation, into an oak tree. 
Then he metamorphosed himself into a still- 
life painter. 

As his current exhibition at the Serpen- 
tine demonstrates, for nearly 40 years Craig- 
Martin’s staple subject-matter has been 
everyday tools, gadgets and accessories. An 

If Craig-Martins pictures tend to look 
all a hit the same — which they do — 
that's part of his point 

early example, ‘Vertigo’ (1981), consists of 
elegantly pared-down line drawings of a tin- 
opener, cassette tape, briefcase, book, plastic 
sandal and refrigerator ice-cube tray spread 
out in a fan-shaped flourish on the wall. 

These oddments differ from many more 
traditional painterly themes in an interest- 
ing way: they are liable to become obsolete. 
Making predictions is tricky, especially — as 
Sam Goldwyn noted — about the future, 
but it is hard to envision an era in which the 
apples, glasses of wine or bunches of flowers 
favoured by still-life masters such as Char- 
din will have been superseded. 

On the other hand, some of the objects 
in Craig-Martin’s work are already almost 
museum pieces. Sandals, tin-openers and — 
for the time being, at least — books are still 
around. But cassette tapes? Ubiquitous in 
the 1980s, they are rapidly going the way of 
the penny-farthing bicycle and the speaking 
tube. That’s why the Serpentine exhibition is 
entitled Transience. 

Admittedly this has always occurred. 
Indeed, it happened to Duchamp, who, 
before he gave up his brushes, made won- 
derful depictions of chocolate grinders, 
perhaps a familiar sight in 1913 but almost 
unidentifiable a century later. But Craig- 
Martin’s exhibition underlines how the 
process is speeding up. A work from 2003, 
‘Palm “Tungsten” T-Handheld’, represents 
an object — the personal digital assistant 


(or PDA) — that existed for a brief inter- 
val before smartphones came along. Twelve 
years later it has become an antique. 

Craig-Martin’s art also reveals how the 
things we use are getting more and more 
alike, visually at least. Old-fashioned tools 
such as a hammer, safety pin or gardening 
fork look dissimilar, and their shapes give 
clues to what they are. Newer essentials of 
daily existence look much more cloned. The 
card-reader, smartphone, credit card, laptop 
screen and Memory Stick — each of which is 
represented in a recent Craig-Martin — are 
all oblong thingamajigs with rounded edges. 

Nowadays our gizmos have an abstract 
appearance: Craig-Martin’s credit card 
looks like a Rothko with less fuzz. While his 
study of a corner of a laptop, essentially a 
right angle positioned off-centre on a square 
is, as he has pointed out, more of a Mondri- 
an. The difference is that the austere Dutch 
master — who believed red, blue and yellow 
to be the only proper colours — would have 
been outraged by Craig-Martin’s palette. 

Actually, once you get used to it, his col- 
our sense — suggesting a man gone mad with 


a Dulux colour chart — is distinctive and 
beguiling. What his pinks, purples and orang- 
es have in common is that they are luridly 
artificial. This makes them seem modern, just 
as his cool, diagrammatic line — much, come 
to think of it, like Duchamp’s — suits objects 
that are mass-produced by the million. If his 
pictures tend to look all a bit the same — 
which they do — that’s part of his point. 

The exhibition a few minutes’ stroll away 
at the Serpentine Sackler Gallery, Products 
for Organising by the New Zealand artist 
Simon Denny, also takes its themes from 
what’s happening right now. His subjects 
here are firstly the management systems 
used by organisations such as GCHQ and 
Apple, and in the second part the modus 
operandi of computer hackers. So far, so cut- 
ting-edge. The problem, as far as I was con- 
cerned, was his medium: installation. 

Denny stacks a lot of stuff — LED dis- 
plays, flow charts, architectural models, 
monitors — on warehouse-type shelving, 
then leaves the viewer to work out the con- 
nections (or read about them from a text). 
While Craig-Martin has found a way to 
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make still-life seem very up to date, in this 
show installation art appears curiously old- 
hat. Unlike painting, it does not seem able to 
deal with the digital world. 


Opera 

In two minds 

Michael Tanner 


Pelleas et Melisande 

Barbican 


There are some operas, as there are some 
people, that it is impossible to establish a 
settled relationship with, and in my case 
Debussy’s Pelleas et Melisande is one of 
them, in fact by far the most pressing one. 
I never know in advance how I’m going to 
react to it, and to some extent the actual per- 
formance I see is not the determining factor. 
I’d like, just once, to see the play and find 
out how I reacted to that. For Debussy offers 
such a vivid and sometimes perplexing coun- 
terpoint to Maeterlinck’s words that one’s 
reactions to the characters and their actions 
are always in flux — at least so long as you 
don’t see the opera too often. 

At the Barbican last Sunday, in the sec- 
ond of two performances with the LSO (ded- 


icated to the memory of Pierre Boulez and to 
be issued on CD), Sir Simon Rattle offered 
a powerfully thought out and immaculate- 
ly performed interpretation of the work — 
and therefore left me more divided about 
it than ever. The text is of unmitigated pain, 
bewilderment, miserable uncertainty, while 
the music streams along with extraordinary 
beauty and, in this performance, passion and 
radiance, as if suggesting that there is anoth- 
er way of regarding the events that it illumi- 
nates, as if they could be transfigured by it. 
Which is to say that Pelleas owes far more 
to Parsifal than Debussy wanted, though the 
transition music between the first two scenes 
shows that his conscience got the better of 
him, making explicit his debt to the dread- 
ed Klingsor. As someone who shares the 
play’s outlook, and finds the music of almost 
unbearable beauty (sometimes), I am as torn 
by the work as Debussy can have wished. 

This performance was directed by Rat- 
tle’s long-term operatic partner Peter Sell- 
ars, and though it wasn’t as irritating and 
distracting as I feared, it still did nothing 
to help one enter the opera’s world. Semi- 
staged, the orchestra, with an unusual lay- 
out, constituted the forest in which the 
characters are lost. They constantly thread- 
ed their way through it until they reached 
an elongated box, with steps to its narrow 
top, on which many but by no means all of 


the salient passages were played out. All the 
characters wore black, a community of suf- 
ferers. To provide colour, and presumably at 
the behest of Sellars, the lighting designer 
Ben Zamora provided ten bundles of neon 
tubes, all of them bright and garish, so that 
by the interval I had a headache and found 
Act V a great relief, since at last we were 
plunged into darkness. One might speculate 
on what the tubes were for, but it would be 
profitless. 

The wonderful team of singers semi- 
acted, something that rarely comes off, and 
didn’t here. Semi-staging falls between two 
stools: to put it roughly, is one watching the 
characters or the people portraying them? 
In a concert performance, with a few ges- 
tures and maybe even props, one imagines 
the action and the gestures etc. are stimu- 
lants. In a semi-staged performance, one 
swivels uneasily between seeing the singer- 
actors and seeing the characters. Fortunate- 
ly this performance, though it failed to cope 
with that unease, wasn’t disabled by it, even 
if some of the scenes appeared as tableaux, 
while others had action, some of it contem- 
porary, in the Sellars mode. Thus Arkel, the 
ancient producer of gnomic commentaries, 
and usually and rightly a stable figure, here 
took a lively part in the action and groped 
Melisande inappropriately. There are 
enough highly painful passages in the opera 
without importing contemporary concerns. 

What a cast! Surely no performance has 
been as strong as this: at the centre is the 
tragic figure of Golaud, and Gerald Finley 
has never done anything finer than this, con- 
veying the complexity of the character, the 
only one who is determinate enough to lead 
us into the centre of the drama. His broth- 
er Pelleas was the strikingly similar-look- 
ing Christian Gerhaher, less of a romantic 
presence than Pelleas can be, but more sym- 
pathetic. Magdalena Kozena may be con- 
troversial casting as Melisande, but actually 
I found her more convincing in the role than 
I have done in any other opera I have seen 
her in, and her singing was exquisite, above 
all when leaning from the tower (but there 
wasn’t a tower, nor was her hair exception- 
ally long). Franz- Josef Selig’s voice is now 
ideally grizzly for Arkel, and in a piece of 
luxury casting verging on the insane, Ber- 
narda Fink was Genevieve, a character that 
neither the playwright nor the composer 
could find any interest in. One of the most 
vivid performers was the boy from Bad Tolz 
who sang Yniold, Golaud’s son. He took a 
larger part in the proceedings than Yniold 
normally does, sang wonderfully and acted 
with aplomb, and established once and for 
all that this character must be sung by a boy. 

As well as being a powerful and upset- 
ting experience, the performance has made 
me think about the work again, wondering 
how far I should prod that glorious surface 
to see what lies beneath, but also aware that 
that isn’t a wise thing to do. 
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He’s in the bestselling show: David Bowie as Ziggy Stardust, New York, 1973 


Pop 

Starman 

Marcus Berkmann 

The DJ and sage Mark Radcliffe once said 
that he didn’t think he could ever like any- 
one who didn’t love David Bowie’s song 
‘Heroes’, and while that might be going a 
bit far, I can see what he means. As it hap- 
pens, ‘Heroes’ is still my favourite Bowie 
song, and Low and Heroes are still my 
favourite albums, slightly more than 38 
years after they were first released. No 
one told us when we were teenagers that 
our barely formed music tastes would stay 
with us for the rest of our lives, but if we 
didn’t even suspect it then, we know it for 
certain now. 

If you do have to die, though, you might 
as well do it as Bowie has just done, without 
anyone outside your intimate circle having 
an inkling and thus with dignity and integ- 
rity intact. For most of the first decade of this 
century, when Bowie made no records at all, 
we thought he was seriously ill and possibly 
dying. We seem to have been wrong. Then, 
after The Next Day appeared from nowhere 


in early 2013, we thought that if he had been 
ill, he was now back to rude health. We were 
wrong about that too. In our barmily over- 
connected world, where everyone knows 
everything about everyone, Bowie withdrew 
into private life, gave no interviews, didn’t 
play live, didn’t play the game. We would 
see him only in the occasional video, final- 
ly looking his age or something approach- 
ing it, and demonstrating a frailty of voice 

In Blackstar Bowie has left us the 
only legacy that counts 

that Tony Visconti’s artful productions made 
no attempt to conceal. But still he had that 
amazing hair. You can’t be ill if you have that 
hair, can you? Of course not. 

The clues were probably there if we had 
been paying attention. Bowie hasn’t writ- 
ten a straightforward lyric since George 
Osborne was in short trousers, but it’s now 
clear that the new album Blackstar is all 
about death, just as The Next Day was about 
encroaching old age. It’s easy and conveni- 
ent to see shape and pattern in a career that 
has only just reached its end, but Bowie was 
as aware of those shapes and patterns as 


anyone. When he wasn’t creating them him- 
self, he certainly didn’t resist them. Until his 
mid-thirties he had subsumed his life into 
his art. In the 1980s and 1990s the quality 
of his records declined, possibly because he 
realised there was more to life than art. Then 
during the great silence, art was shoved to 
one side altogether. Only in his brief old age, 
when work-life balance ceased to be a prob- 
lem, did the quality of his work return to that 
of his 1970s peak. A lesson for us all, espe- 
cially anyone who has tried to listen to Tin 
Machine recently. 

In my last few years of writing a pop 
column for this magazine, I became slight- 
ly obsessed with pop stars dying, and I 
returned to the subject again and again. We 
have now lost all four Ramones, and at least 
two members of Lynyrd Skynyrd have died 
and been replaced by people who have since 
died. But Bowie is different, for all sorts of 
reasons, mainly to do with having made a 
handful of extraordinary records that have 
never aged or faded a jot. And in Blackstar 
he has left us with an album we are going 
to enjoy getting to grips with, possibly over 
many years. It’s the only legacy that counts, 
and he knew that, to the end. 
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Leonardo DiCaprio as Hugo Glass 


Cinema 
Endurance test 

Deborah Ross 

The Revena nt 

15, Nationwide 


The Revenant is a survival-against-the- 
odds film that so puts Leonardo DiCaprio 
through it I bet he was thinking, T wish I 
was back on that boat that went down.’ He 
is mauled by a bear. Viciously. He is buried 
alive. He eats still-throbbing, blood-drip- 
ping raw liver, and quite forgets his man- 
ners. (Wipe your chin, man; there’s never 
any excuse.) He cauterises his own wounds, 
falls off cliffs, spins down rapids, slits open 
a dead horse and sleeps within for warmth. 
The film recently triumphed at the Golden 
Globes — best film, best director (Alejan- 
dro G. Inarritu), best actor (DiCaprio) — 
but all I was thinking was, ‘Oh God, please 
let this be over soon.’ Faint hope. It’s two- 
and-a-half hours long, long, long and while 
there are moments of tremendous, jaw- 
dropping beauty, the violence is so pitiless 
and the spiritual aspects so pitiful that even 
I wished he was back on that boat that went 
down. I know. Imagine. 

This is based, apparently, on the true 
story of Hugo Glass, a 19th-century fur trap- 
per who became famous in 1823 for surviv- 


ing that bear attack, being abandoned by 
the two members of his expedition tasked 
to stay with him and staggering 200 miles 
over six weeks to avenge those who had 
left him for dead. Set in Montana and South 
Dakota, but filmed in the Canadian Rock- 
ies and Argentina, this opens as it means 
to go on, with grandeur and magnificence 
— a breathtaking landscape, an icy sun fil- 
tering through the groaning pines — com- 
bined with unflinching brutality. A hunting 
party is under attack from a Native Ameri- 

All I was thinking was, 'Oh God, 
please let this be over soon/ 

can tribe, and the first you know about it is 
when, thwock!, an arrow bisects one of their 
throats. And from what I then saw from 
between my fingers, there were scalpings. (I 
think.) 

Only a few escape, as led by Captain 
Henry (Domhnall Gleeson), but their pro- 
gress is substantially stalled when Glass, 
who is travelling with his teenage son Hawk 
(Forrest Goodluck), is set upon by that griz- 
zly. This is an astounding scene. The bear is 
one big mamma. The bear is enormous. The 
bear ripples and claws. The bear bites and 
paws. The bear is CGI, presumably, but you 
can feel its breath on your own face, having 
forced its way through the gaps between 
your fingers, and the sequence is filmed 
in a single, seemingly never-ending take. 


as if happening in real time. 
Afterwards, Glass is practi- 
cally dead. He cannot move. 
He cannot speak. His wounds 
gape and pulse. Henry thinks 
he should kill him, but can’t. 
Offering money, he com- 
mands a fellow hunter, John 
Fitzgerald (Tom Hardy, 
employing a weird accent), to 
stay with him, along with one 
other (Will Poulter) so the two 
can give him a decent burial 
when he dies. Hawk stays too. 
Hawk is half-Native Ameri- 
can, on his mother’s side. 
Hawk is Glass’s back story, as 
told in flashbacks. Hawk is fic- 
tional, invented by Inarritu to, 
presumably, offer up a father- 
son narrative, thereby adding 
another emotional layer to 
the story, but this always feels 
like exactly what it is: a con- 
trivance, added on for effect. 
This is not a film you go to see 
for its emotional complexity 
is what I’m saying. (I think.) 

The action progress- 
es when it transpires that 
Fitzgerald is not a man of his 
word, proves murderous, and 
Glass ends up tossed into an 
open grave. The rest of the 
film is then devoted to Glass not dying, as 
he scrabbles for food and water, falls off 
those cliffs, spins down those icy rapids, 
performs self-surgery on his infected, fes- 
tering wounds — oh, Jesus! — and so on. 
DiCaprio’s performance is one of grunts 
and lunges and groans and doing a par- 
ticular grimace that put me in mind of Jack 
Nicholson on the poster for The Shining. 
He doesn’t have much to do beyond this, 
but he does do it all with conviction. 

The film is about its visual aesthetic and 
splendour — even every little scrap of moss 
looks truly alive — and the fact that it’s not 
afraid to heap primal horror on to primal 
horror, even though I rather wish it were. But 
Inarritu (who also gave us the rather gim- 
micky Birdman) is all swagger and not much 
else. Story-wise, you have to suspend disbe- 
lief and keep it suspended or you’ve had it, 
basically. Glass, for example, seems to go 
from disabled to able-bodied with remark- 
able speed. There are continuity errors, to do 
with coats and furs and when there’s snow 
and when there isn’t. As for the flashbacks, 
which recount the murder of Hawk’s moth- 
er by white soldiers, these scenes are senti- 
mental cliches, as well as jam-packed with 
spiritual banalities. (‘Revenant’, by the way, 
means ‘a person who returns in spirit after 
death’ and there is no shame in having to 
look that up ... I hope.) 

Whether you enjoy — is that the right 
word? — this film will essentially depend 
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on how strong your stomach is, and wheth- 
er stories such as this float your boat. I 
admired its ambition, but also found it an 
endurance test. I was longing for it to be 
over, and so relieved when it was. 


Theatre 

Gallows humour 

Lloyd Evans 


Hangmen 

Wyndhams, until 5 March 

Nine Lives 

Areola, until 30 January 


It begins with a sketch. We’re in a prison 
in 1963 where Harry Wade, the UK’s sec- 
ond most famous hangman, is overseeing 
the execution of a killer who protests his 
innocence. The well-built convict effortless- 
ly shrugs aside two burly but incompetent 
prison officers. T’m being hanged by nin- 
compoops,’ he laments. One of them help- 
fully points out that if he’d followed his 
instructions he’d ‘be dead by now’. Do these 
arch quips make you quiver with mirth? If 
so you’ll enjoy Hangmen, a slapstick comedy 
thriller by Martin McDonagh. 

The scene shifts to Oldham in 1965. 
Capital punishment has been abolished and 
the retired Wade has taken over a pub in 
his hometown where he enjoys the status of 
a minor celebrity. Unsurprisingly for a pro- 
fessional slaughterman, Wade is a moun- 
tain of bullying insecurity who loves to 
humiliate those closest to him. He harries 
his slinky wife, his chubby teenage daugh- 
ter and his all-male team of regular boozers 
who keep his tavern in business. This cho- 
rus line of alcoholics exchange the sort of 
aimlessly silly dialogue pioneered by Pint- 
er. When a flash southerner named Moon- 
ey barges in and starts to ingratiate himself 
with Wade’s family the sluggish plot starts 
to take shape. Mooney is a criminal mani- 
ac who plans to abduct and perhaps to kill 
Wade’s daughter. 

The performances, especially from John- 
ny Flynn as Mooney and Andy Nyman as 
Wade’s deputy Syd, are quirky, absorbing 
and often very funny. McDonagh’s vicious, 
caustic dialogue sparkles like broken flints. 
‘Babycham man’ (to mean gay) has an 
authentic ring to it, but it may well be the 
author’s invention. Elsewhere a few anach- 
ronisms creep in. Hearing characters in 1965 
say ‘combo’, ‘teen’ and ‘back in the day’ is 
like seeing Lady Macbeth telling her hus- 
band to ‘pop the knives in the dishwasher’. 

The play’s climax articulates the perils 
of false accusation with respect to capital 
punishment but it does so with an Orton- 
esque piece of slapstick rather than with 
a personal ordeal or a moment of dra- 


matic suffering. And having reached this 
peak, McDonagh can’t push the fun any 
further so he throws in a cameo from 
Albert Pierrepoint whose renown Wade 
has always envied. He physically shrinks 
in the presence of Pierrepoint, who comes 
across as even nastier and touchier than 
his junior colleague. And here McDonagh 
shows his limitations. Pierrepoint simply 
becomes Wade and he in turn becomes the 
querulous Syd. Some commentators have 
recorded their admiration for the play’s 
structure. I’m not so sure. There seemed no 
reason for Mooney to return to the pub at 
night having cruelly insulted the landlady 
there a few hours earlier. My guess is that 
he had an unbreakable appointment with 
the playwright. Likewise the fate of Wade’s 
daughter left me scratching my scalp. But 
a macabre slice of knockabout like this 
needn’t meet the highest standards of logic 
in its construction. It’s good fun, a bit dis- 
turbing and ultimately forgettable. 

Nine Lives opens with a bearded African 
alone on stage next to a battered suitcase 
and a pair of gold high heels. He’s Ishmael, a 

This slice of macabre knockabout 
is good fun, a bit disturbing and 
ultimately forgettable 

gay Zimbabwean, on the run from his homo- 
phobic countrymen and offered a new home 
on the Burnsall Heights Estate near Leeds. 
The authorities take ages (and ages) to pro- 
cess his asylum request and in the meantime 
we get to know the claimant. He’s a decent, 
unremarkable chap who might have pur- 
sued a life of blameless tedium as a milk- 
man, a lepidopterist or a philosophy lecturer 
if only he’d been born in Britain. But exile 
has made him a reluctant martyr. He’s dis- 
satisfied with everything. His bed is broken; 
his landlady is discourteous; the locals insult 
him; he finds purchasing food with vouch- 
ers humiliating. His readiness to complain 
makes him an unfortunate poster boy for 
the asylum system. Is it so dreadful that he’s 
asked by immigration officials to describe 
how a penis feels? Most men, gay or straight, 
are happy to disclose their thoughts on this 
topic at inordinate, and perhaps even weari- 
some, length. 

Lladel Bryant, a skilful actor with a pow- 
erful stage presence, seems to have landed 
a plum job with this play. Although billed as 
a monologue, the script reaches out beyond 
its principal subject and becomes a quaint 
series of Yorkshire pen portraits. We hear 
from gossiping waitresses, impatient till 
girls, sinister street bullies, chatty mums at 
the swings. Actors love an opportunity to 
‘show their range’ with a plenitude of voic- 
es and impersonations but the sheer variety 
here harms the focus of the piece. Ishma- 
el’s predicament becomes a minor doodle 
in a sprawling municipal frieze. And the 
play appears to accept the bizarre notion 


that every setback and slap-down suffered 
by an asylum seeker is an indelible stain on 
Britain’s moral integrity. Here’s the crucial 
point: the guy had somewhere to escape to. 


Dance 
Off the page 

Ismene Brown 


Elizabeth 

Linbury Studio Theatre, Royal Opera 
House, in rep until 17 January 


Dance has its own archaeological periods, and 
2016’s schedules are confirming what 2015 
indicated — that the era of dances with sci- 
entists is over. If you’ve an aversion to digital 
fidgets and have felt left out in recent years, 
you will wallow in stories galore this year. 

There are big new ballets coming about 
The Odyssey, Frankenstein, Jane Eyre’, of 
which Mark Bruce’s boldly miniaturised The 
launching into Britain’s county the- 
atres next month before fetching up at Wil- 
ton’s Music Hall, is a most alluring prospect. 

Last year we saw from both Wayne 
McGregor and Christopher Wheeldon, 
the Royal Ballet’s master-stylists of crisp 
abstract ballet, an enthusiastic rush to rein- 
vent old-fashioned narrative. McGregor’s 
Woolf Works, despite over-reliance on the 
glorious sunset of the ballerina Alessandra 
Ferri, was a big improvement on Raven Girl, 
and Wheeldon’s heartfelt handling of An 
American in Paris proved that A Winter’s 
Tale was no flash in the pan. (The return of 
A Winter’s Tale to Covent Garden in April is 
worth a note in your diary.) 

And although Northern Ballet’s addic- 
tion to awkward balletifications of well- 
known literary titles is often easy to diss, 
the 1984 created for it by Jonathan Watkins 
last year (see it this May at Sadler’s Wells) 
was thoroughly effective, so to see Cathy 
Marston down for its Jane Eyre in May is 
another cause for optimism. 

In any case, these big ballets don’t get 
budgeted without trends emerging first in 
smaller places. Last year was awash with 
small, potent works that were nakedly about 
feelings. If you’re going to choreograph a 
lovers’ break-up, it must be as tempting to 
lather on droops and sobs as it is to ladle a 
cream and vermouth sauce over indifferent 
fish, and there’s plenty of that about, par- 
ticularly from Europe. But Crystal Pite and 
newbie James Cousins both choreographed 
heartbreak with the precision of dance poets 
last year, she with A Picture of You Falling, 
using a freeze-frame idea, and he with With- 
out Stars, in which a man keeps a woman 
aloft in his arms without ever touching the 
ground over the course of 17 minutes. Both 
physical ideas were so well executed as to 
become irresistible as metaphors for feel- 
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ings and imaginings. Rite’s next work comes 
our way in May at Sadler’s Wells. 

Then there’s that most intractable ingre- 
dient of all, music. No company is more 
musically alive than Rambert under the 
double act of director Mark Baldwin and 
conductor Paul Hoskins, whose bold policy 
of blind-dating choreographers with scores 
or works of art has emerged as the outstand- 
ing story of the past decade’s dance in Brit- 
ain. Of course it’s not always successful, but 
last year the Gavin Higgins massed brass- 
band score commissioned for Baldwin’s 
Dark Arteries and the total triumph of Kim 
Brandstrup’s emotive, ingeniously staged 
Transfigured Night to the Schoenberg classic 
Verkldrte Nacht were highlights, to be seen 
touring again this year. 

This cornucopia of 2015 ’s widely ranging 
successes was in my thoughts as I watched 
the first creation of 2016, the Royal Ballet’s 
Elizabeth, a multistranded piece of music 
dance-theatre in the Linbury Studio Thea- 
tre. A royal supply of in-house resources 
has been mustered by Will Tuckett for the 
starry veterans Carlos Acosta and Zenaida 
Yanowsky, and, given our unhappy feelings 
about Carlos’s farewell main-stage appear- 
ances in his own Carmen recently, it’s good 


CHRISTMAS CROSSWORD SOLUTION 


to see him, even briefly, looking as sexy and 
charismatic as we remember, in cameos of 
Dudley, Anjou, Raleigh and Devereux, each 
with its own splendid jerkin and facial hair. 

The lustrous, patrician Zenaida, enor- 
mously fetching in Tudor garb with her long 
red hair and mesmerisingly beautiful arms, 
reels and writhes and faints in coils over the 
men who did her wrong and, often, had to be 
beheaded for it. The costumes (by Fay Full- 
erton from the ROH wardrobe) are delec- 
table, whisper-light pleats, corsets and lace 
collars before a fine gold devore backcloth. 

On balance, you would say it is text with 
dance, rather than the other way round: 
four actors declaiming, over a stingy cello 
continuo, an ardent libretto stitched togeth- 
er by Alasdair Middleton from love poems 
and letters between Elizabeth and her suit- 
ors. But it is unbalanced, the intelligent idea 
tied down by having Good Queen Bess in 
a marionette relationship to the words, and 
Tuckett doesn’t show us choreographically 
the truth of time passing through a wom- 
an’s body. She fantasises differently about 
love at 25, 45 and 65. Ask Bridget Jones. 
Here one pas de deux with Acosta is very 
like another. I wished for a choreographic 
eye like Rite’s or Brandstrup’s to use move- 


ment precisely, rather than the overabun- 
dance of Yanowsky’s matchless talent for 
gracious mournfulness. 

Still, it will send you back to Elizabeth’s 
poems. T grieve, and dare not show my dis- 
content,’ she wrote. We critics are luckier. 


Radio 

Chance encounters 

Kate Chisholm 


Some might say that Jeremy Corbyn is 
cloth-eared, tone-deaf, socially inept but on 
Monday morning, as the death of the pop 
artist David Bowie scrambled the agenda 
on Radio 4’s Today programme, he was as 
graceful and twinkle-toed as Bowie himself. 
The opposition leader had been invited on to 
the ‘big slot’ just after the eight o’clock bul- 
letin to talk about his ‘shock’ reshuffle last 
week. David Cameron and the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, no less, had already provided 
their rent-a-quote verdicts on Bowie’s life 
and death. Nick Robinson asked Corbyn for 
his thoughts. Quick as a flash, he responded, 
‘Does that mean Fm joining the great and 
the good. . . ?’ Before adding his own more 

Jeremy Corbyn was as graceful and 
twinkk'toed as Bowie himself 

measured response: ‘I think it’s great that 
we’re spending time — just a few minutes 
— remembering a great musician, a great 
entertainer, and somebody that really rep- 
resents all that’s best in the fantastic cultural 
diversity of this country.’ Right-on, Jeremy. 

It’s been a week of serendipitous 
moments on radio, surprising, memorable, 
moving, which those who’ve switched to 
podcasting (the number is increasing day on 
day) will rarely experience — the magic of 
hearing something or someone you didn’t 
at all expect and would never have chosen 
to listen to. On Sunday I caught by chance 
Desert Island Discs (produced by Sarah 
Taylor). Kirsty Young’s guest was a voice I 
didn’t recognise, which turned out to be Alex 
Crawford, the foreign correspondent for Sky 
News. I came in midway through and at first 
found it hard to engage. Crawford’s choice 
of music (Fergie, Slumdog Millionaire, Jes- 
sie J) was nothing special, the conversation 
quite matter-of-fact. But then Young asked 
her, ‘Is there a particular time when you 
have seriously feared for your life?’ Craw- 
ford took us back to an experience in Libya 
when she (and her camera team) were holed 
up in a mosque for four hours while it was 
bombarded with tank fire and other ammu- 
nition. You could hear her voice change, her 
mouth dry up, no saliva. 

‘It’s very hard watching people get killed 
. . . and there was a lot.’ There was a huge 
amount of noise (the tanks were the other 
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The grid quotation was from the JOURNEY OF THE MAGI (T S ELIOT). Initial letters of superfluous words spelled 
out ‘Heap on more wood, the wind is chill / But let it whistle where it will / Well keep our Christmas merry still’, from 
MARMION (Sir Walter SCOTT). Unclued works by these authors were the SACRED WOOD, FOUR QUARTETS, 
the HOLLOW MEN, ASH WEDNESDAY, the WASTE LAND, the ROCK (Eliot), the FAIR MAID OF PERTH, ROB 
ROY, the HEART OF MIDLOTHIAN, the LADY OF THE LAKE, the PIRATE, IVANHOE (Scott). The light to be 
highlighted was CATS (based on Eliot). 

The grid quotation was from the JOURNEY OF THE MAGI (44 82) (T S ELIOT)(116). Initial letters of superfluous 
words spelled out ‘Heap on more wood, the wind is chill / But let it whistle where it will / We’ll keep our Christmas merry 
still’, from MARMION (63) (Sir Walter SCOTT) (25 A). Unclued works by these authors were the SACRED WOOD 
(88A 110), FOUR QUARTETS (58 93), the HOLLOW MEN (101 46), ASH WEDNESDAY (76 24), the WASTE 
LAND (102 21), the ROCK (3) (Eliot), the FAIR MAID OF PERTH (113 65A 28), ROB ROY (70), the HEART OF 
MIDLOTHIAN (29 77), the LADY OF THE LAKE (13 91), the PIRATE (61), IVANHOE (7) (Scott). The light to be 
highlighted was CATS (68D) (based on Eliot). 
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side of the wall), and they were overpow- 
ered by ‘the smells of people bleeding. . . ’ 
She felt useless; there was nothing they 
could do. But those being killed had just 
come to the mosque to pray; they ‘had little 
briefcases with them because they were on 
their way to work’. 

She then admitted to Young, ‘It’s even 
frightening recounting it.’ 

‘I can tell,’ said Young. ‘I can tell by the 
look on your face.’ 

The previous week Young’s guest had 
been the novelist Colm Toibm. Again, I just 
happened upon it while deep in marmalade 
(it’s that time of year), not expecting any 
deep insights into how he works, what really 
lies behind his deceptively powerful books. 
Yet Young brought out so much (in a pro- 
gramme produced by Christine Pawlowsky) 
and not just about the life experiences that 
have shaped Toibm’s work (he lost his 
father when he was 12). ‘You need a lot of 
silence,’ he said. ‘Things happen of their 
own accord as long as you give them peace,’ 
which probably explains why his books have 
this extraordinary almost dream-like quality, 
yet are rooted in the everyday. 

These aspects of their conversation 
were perhaps of more interest to aspir- 
ing writers, but then Young probed Toibm 
about the effect of that death, which left 
him for years with a stammer, but also trig- 
gered his habit of writing every day. Toibm 
told us how for years he had carried his 
grief around with him, locked inside, never 
spoken about, thought he was over it, until 
he met a psychiatrist, the husband of a col- 
league, who said to him, ‘There’s something 
wrong, isn’t there?. . . I know by your body 
language, by what you’re doing.’ What he 
went on to say should be required listening 
for anyone who knows of young children 
who have lost parents. 

On Radio 3 (on Sunday), the esteemed 
producer Gordon House resurrected one of 
Tom Stoppard’s early plays for radio. Art- 
ist Descending a Staircase, first broadcast 
in November 1972 and inspired by Marcel 
Duchamp’s painting, ‘Nude Descending 
a Staircase No 2’. It’s a strange tale about 
three artists (here played by a stellar cast of 
Derek Jacobi, Geoffrey Whitehead and Ian 
McDiarmid), who’ve spent their lives shar- 
ing the same studio, now confronting a mys- 
terious death. One of them has fallen down a 
staircase. Was it an accident, or was he mur- 
dered? If so, which of the artists was respon- 
sible? But this is Stoppard and so of course 
the murder mystery is just an excuse for a 
highly complex conversation about silence, 
art, perception, genius. 

Stoppard’s first plays were written for 
radio and this was a masterclass in how 
you can play with time, meaning, character 
on a medium where you can’t see what’s 
happening. Indeed, one of the characters 
begins with partial sight and then goes blind 
through the play, creating a confusion that 


lies at the heart of the drama. What do we 
really see when we fall in love? What can be 
heard in silence? 


Television 
Compliance order 

James Walton 


Never a man tortured by self-doubt, Derren 
Brown introduced his latest special Pushed 
to the Edge (Channel 4, Tuesday) as a fasci- 
nating psychological experiment about the 
dangers of ‘social compliance’ — our will- 
ingness to do what authority figures ask, 
however morally dubious. In fact, much of 
what followed was a weird, and itself rath- 
er morally dubious, mix of Candid Camera, 
Fawlty Towers and something pretty close to 
entrapment. But from time to time, it also 
proved, annoyingly enough, a fascinating 
psychological experiment about the dangers 
of social compliance. 

The central aim was fairly straight- 
forward: to see if a member of the public 
could be persuaded to shove a stranger off 

One mystery that Brown never 
attempted to solve was why anybody 
would want to appear in his shows 

a high roof. The set-up, though, was any- 
thing but — involving, among other things, 
70 actors, two Hollywood special-effects 
artists and the creation of a fictional char- 
ity. And all the time. Brown directed events 
with a sadistic glee that he tried hard to 
disguise as a high-minded concern with 
human weakness. 

For all his omniscience, one mystery that 
Brown never attempted to solve was why 
anybody would want to appear in his shows. 
Yet when he advertised for volunteers here, 
thousands of people replied — without 
knowing what they were volunteering for. 
Having cunningly tested their compliance 
levels. Brown secretly chose four who fit- 
ted the bill nicely, but told everybody they’d 
been rejected. 

Then, back in his everyday life as a 
designer, Chris Kingston was approached by 
Tom, the director of a new children’s charity 
called Push (geddit?), and asked if he could 
provide a suitable app. Once he’d agreed, 
Chris was invited to the grand Push launch, 
which is where, as the only non-actor pre- 
sent, his troubles — or, more accurately, his 
hideous soul-scarring nightmare — began. 

Before long, Tom was blithely giving 
Chris orders and, to Brown’s mournfully 
expressed delight, Chris was obeying them. 
At first, the orders were reasonably harm- 
less. But they soon darkened when Tom and 
Chris met Bernie, the reclusive millionaire 
backing the charity, who keeled over with 
an apparently fatal heart attack. From there. 


Chris’s duties included shoving the corpse 
into a crate, impersonating Bernie when the 
time came for Bernie’s speech, reclaiming 
the body from the crate while a charity auc- 
tion took place and arranging it artfully at 
the bottom of a flight of stairs. (Incidentally, 
the corpse in question was where those spe- 
cial-effects people came in — by supplying 
an entirely convincing dead Bernie.) 

Next, in what seemed the weakest point 
of Brown’s increasingly baroque plot, 
Bernie’s wife showed up with some pills and 
the news that, without them, her husband 
had funny turns that temporarily made it 
seem as if he’d died. Sure enough, when Tom 
and Chris returned to the stairs, the corpse 
was no longer there. 

The pair now confessed to the other Push 
board members what they’d done and all 
concerned headed to the roof where Bernie 
had gone for a post-heart-attack cigarette. 
Unfortunately — what with all that being 
shoved in and out of crates — he’d decided 
not to support Push anymore. As he oblig- 
ingly sat on the roof’s edge hundreds of feet 
above the street, the board had a hurried 
confab, the upshot of which was that the 
only way to save the charity was for Chris 
to shove him off. 

Happily, if somewhat anti-climactical- 
ly, Chris refused. But then Brown revealed 
he’d also run the same experiment with each 
of the other three unwittingly chosen volun- 
teers, and rolled the film. All of them had 
pushed the man to what they thought would 
be his death — before Brown appeared and 
chortlingly assured them that Bernie was 
dangling safely from a harness. 

Personally, if I’d not only tried to kill 
someone, but been filmed doing it for prime- 
time television, I might need a moment (or 
possibly a lifetime) to get over it. Instead, 
the three cheerfully acknowledged that 
they’d had an important learning experience 
about the need to think for themselves. The 
programme closed with a little homily from 
Brown telling us not to do what other peo- 
ple tell us — except, presumably, when it’s 
him telling us not to do what other people 
tell us. ‘It’s not about who pushed and who 
didn’t,’ he added in a particularly shame- 
less attempt to pretend that what we’d seen 
was some abstract piece of moral philoso- 
phy, rather than a kind of psychological ver- 
sion of Embarrassing Bodies {Embarrassing 
Souls perhaps). 

In other words, to the ethical dilemmas 
that the programme raised, we can add a 
couple that it deftly ignored. Was it right, 
for example, to turn the anguish that Chris 
suffered into entertainment, complete with 
cliffhangers before every ad break? And, 
more ironically, why did none of Brown’s 
huge team, which must have included a psy- 
chologist or two, refuse to do what he told 
them? Have they never heard of the dan- 
gers of social compliance? Unless, that is, the 
trick was on us. 
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NOTES ON... 


Lake Iseo 

By Linda Cookson 


I f you’ve never heard of Lake Iseo, 
you’re not alone. Nestling shyly between 
chocolate-box Como and glamorous 
Garda, the smallest of Lombardy’s four 
major lakes has quietly resisted the limelight 
over the centuries. Fashionistas may frolic 
on photo shoots in Garda’s ritzy spas, while 
excursion boats patrol Como’s west bank 
in the hope of spotting George Clooney in 
his front garden. But pint-sized Iseo shelters 
beneath cascades of forest, her charms undis- 
turbed by tourist hordes. Iseo’s waters shim- 
mer benignly amid nothing more disrup- 
tive than birdsong, the splashing of traghetti 
boats and the occasional peal of church bells. 

Inevitably, a few cognoscenti have rum- 
bled Lake Iseo’s unique brand of magic over 
the years. ‘Dear child,’ wrote Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu to her daughter in 1747, 
‘I am now in a place the most beautifully 
romantic I ever saw in my life.’ (She duly 
bought a half-ruined palazzo in the water- 
front town of Lovere, acquired a dairy and 
then set about introducing locals to what 
she called ‘the science of butter-making’.) 
Another fan was the novelist George Sand, 
who described the lake and its ambience in 
1857 as ‘gentle and fresh, like one of Virgil’s 
Eclogues’. But other converts, especially in 
recent years, seem (happily) to have opted 
to keep their discovery to themselves. 



Fairytale pretty: the island of Monte Isola 

Lovere is one of just three small towns 
on the shores of the lake, the others being 
Iseo itself, with its cheery array of pizzerias 
and gelaterias, and exquisite Sarnico — 
full of cobbled streets, stone gateways and 
iron balconies. Elsewhere around the lake, 
dinkier settlements are linked like a daisy 
chain by an attractive coastal road — with 
even the tiniest of villages boasting an elab- 
orate church, a flagged square and medie- 
val alleyways. At sleepy Sale Marasino and 
neighbouring Sulzano, elegant mansions 


parade their finery in the evening lamplight 
like fashionable old ladies on a volta. 

In the middle of Lake Iseo is the 
gorgeous wooded island of Monte Isola. 
Fairytale pretty, it has a picture-perfect 
chapel at its apex (reachable by mule track 
through chestnut groves), and two lost-in- 
time waterfront fishing villages. Wander the 
back streets of Peschiera, and you’ll find a 
vaulted inner world, linked by crumbling 
porticos where women still sit patiently 
repairing fishing nets. It’s like stepping into 
an oil painting. 

Ready for that romantic getaway? Lake 
Iseo is part of Brescia province, and the two 
closest airports — Brescia and Bergamo — 
are both less than an hour away from the 
lake. But you may need to move fast if you 
want to visit while it’s still relatively crowd- 
free. Bizarrely, yet rather wonderfully. Lake 
Iseo has caught the eye of the 80-year-old 
installation artist Christo (remember Ber- 
lin’s Reichstag, trussed up in what looked 
like tin foil in 1995?). His forthcoming 
‘Floating Piers’ project (18 June-3 July) 
will suspend a two-mile walkway covered 
in gold cloth from Sulzano across to Monte 
Isola. Yes, it will almost certainly attract new 
visitors. But it should also be a magnificent 
spectacle. And after all, what lovelier place 
to walk on water? 


Italy 



■- i-' 

Bremo Dei Santi Pietro El^dolo yj 
Retreat House, Bienno, Bresda, 
Lombardy, itaiy 




Hetreat 4 -14 September 2016 


With FrStephen Morrison, O.Praem., 
a Notbertine of St Philip's Priory, Qielmsford 
WMtphncaodorgmndti^ and thmOioKonterts 

At the weli appointed house of the Diocese of Bresda, in the beaut Ifui 
mountain setting of theVai Camonka, a UNESCOWcrid Heritage Site. 
ExciHsions to Sresda, Breno and Lake Iseo 

• £ 1,500 full board and tnsuite jiflwM before t M^ich, r i, 7$0 dlei t Matdi) 

• B rftlsh Aimays flights Gatwidt to Verona 

• All concerts, recitals and excursions 

• NO SINGLE ROOM SUPPLEMENTS 


Detaifilram Retreah Beyond Dover 
RcfrtulS www.r»trHU*ijeyonddovef.<oni 

1 Email: retreats 
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CLASSIFIEDS 

Travel & General 


FRANCE 

DORDOGNE. Charming country 
cottage, sleeps 5-6, convenient 
location, stunning views with 
secluded garden & pool. 
www.lovelydordognecottage.co.uk 


Chamonix Holiday Rental 
Truly Luxurious Chalet. 

Beautifully restored farmhouse 
sleeps 8 comfortably. Sauna, 
Jacuzzi, pool. Massage and 
treatments available in-house. 

Also chef/catering. 
Transfers, ski, cycling, climbing; 
equipment can be arranged. 
Fabulous family/group winter 
or summer holiday home. 

www.chamonix-lux.com 
Email: ferme@chamonix-lux.com 


[ITALY 

VENICE. S/c apartments in newly 
restored 15^^ century palazzetto. 
Sunny canal views. Sleep 2/4. Canoe 
available. Tel. owner: -F43 1712 5091. 
www.valleycastle . com 

TUSCAN/UMBRIAN BORDER. 

Hill top house in 11 acres. Looks 
amazing on the website. 

Even better in real life. Check it out: 
www.myhomeinumbria.com 

TUSCAOT/UMBRIA border. 

Spacious farmhouse villa - our home. 
Sleeps 10. Pool. Views. Magical 
atmosphere. Everything ... 
www.ladogana.co.uk 

VILLA LIVIDONIA. Tuscany Monte 
Argentario, spectacular villa, private 
pool, sea views, sleeps 11. 
www.lividonia.com 

VILLA NEAR ROME. 

Comfortable villa sleeps 10. 

Heated pool, tennis, garden. 

Set in 1500 olive grove. 
www.romevilla.co.uk 

ITALIAN ENCOUNTERS. We have a 
small choice of really special villas on 
the Tuscany Umbria borders. 
www.italianencounters.com 

SPAIN 

FINE FINCA NEAR AREA Mallorca. 

Restored 3 bedroom farmhouse 
set in 2 acres with own pool. 
www.richardhall.net 


Free newsletters: 

WWW, spectator, co.uk/newsletters 


UK: CORNWALL 


THE NARE HOTEL 

stunning sea views from 
CornwalTs most comfort- 
able hotel with luxurious 
rooms, two restaurants, 
heated indoor and outdoor 
pools and a beautiful beach. 
Door to door chauffeur 
service, preferential train 
fares from London and 
courtesy car from the 
station or airport. For more 
information please browse 

www.narehotel.co.uk 
or call 01872 501111 


UK: HEREFORDSHIRE 



THE LODGE, PERRYCROFT. 


Available for holiday let, a 
charming and comfortable 
arts-and-crafts cottage 
designed by CFA Voysey, recently 
refurbished with many original 
features. Sleeps 4-5. Situated high 
on the Malvern Hills with glorious 
west-facing views and superb 
walks from the door. Well-behaved 
dogs welcome. 

Contact: 07858 393767 or 
www.gardencottagemalvern.co.uk 


BOOKS 


Green Ink Booksellers 
BOOKS BOUGHT 

Philosophy, Social Science and 
other academic titles. Fair prices 
paid, will travel within UK 

01497822870 

books@greeninkbooksellers.co.uk 


TRANSLATOR WANTED 


TRANSLATOR WANTED, ENGLISH 

to Mandarin.Will pay good rates. 
Email: rlaversuch@gmail.com 


TRAVEL 



Colt to discuss any of your travel needs 


Worldwide Hoiidciys & Flights 
First, Business & Girporate Travel 
Private Bespoke Touring 
Cruise Traillinders 
Europeon Trovel 
Group Travel 
Hone/ffloons & Wishlist 
Viso & Passport Service 
Trovel Insuronce 


020 7368 1200 
020 7368 1400 
020 7368 1500 
020 7368 1300 
020 7937 1234 
020 7938 3858 
020 7408 9008 
020 7368 1504 
020 7408 9005 


rrai Minders .com 


TRAllF/NOERS nomed 

Whkti? 

'Best Trovel Compony' 


Awartimi moximum if if ic it it 
for a/5tomef service 


TItUSTED FOR MORE THAN 45 VtARS ^ •JBTA 


I BOOK SEAR^ 


JEWELLERY 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS FOUND. 

Free search. No obligation to 
purchase. Tel: 01376 562334. 

Email: jeremy.dore@tesco.net 


FINE FOODS 


FORMAN 

& 

FIELD 


THE BE&T Of atUTlSH fOOO 
Visit fofmjinandfleld.com w 
call 0201 601 5454 for a copy 
of our fabulous new catabgue 



PERSIAN RUGS 


OLD PERSIAN RUGS. Not a shop, 
just a shed, telephone first. Shabby 
chic. DESMOND NORTH, East 
Peckham, Kent. Tel: 01622 871353. 



Cobra & Bellamy 

is the leading name in 
classically designed watches, retro in 
style reminiscent of the 1930s, 40s 
and 50s. Pictured here is the Cobra 
watch available in Stainless Steel at 
£99, Rose Gold Plated and 21 Carat 
Gold Plated at £115. Sienna Miller 
has chosen to eschew more 
established watch companies to fly 
the flag for Cobra & Bellamy's retro 
inspired watch collection, here is a 
quote from her "Cobra & Bellamy 
watches are classic, beautiful and 
affordable, I love all of them". 

To see the whole Cobra & Bellamy watch 
collection go to: 

www.cobrabellamywatches.co.uk 
or call 01736 732112 
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CLASSIFIEDS 

General & Property 



Family run since the 1920's, Dovers is a modem 
florist with a rieh heritage. Based in Westminster, 
in the heart of central London. Same day delivery. 
23 Churton Street, Pimlico, London, SWIV 2LY 
Tel: 020 7834 8784 


Dovers Flowers 


www.doversflowers.com 


FLORISTS 


INTRODUCTIONS 


ACROSS ^ ROOM 


LEGAL SERVICES 



Bloomsbury . .■ 


BFoomsburv L*w, londcin'& 
Evading law firm in Mayfair and the 
West End of Londoii. We 
special Isa In all araaa of law. 
including 

Family Liligabon 
Proparty Employment 

Will* Tait 


020 7^ 7777 
ttloornsbuiY4aw .ccm 
17 StrwL Mayfair 

London W1U4DJ 


GARDINERS SOLICITORS. 

Domestic & Commercial 
Conveyancing. Tel: Paul Gardiner, 

020 7603 7245. Email: 
paulgardiner@gardinerssolicitors.co.uk 



Classified Rates 
+ 44 (0)20 7961 0145 
traceyc@spectator. co.uk 


PROPERTY TO LET 
UK: Wiltshire 


HINDON, WILTS. 

TO LET FROM MARCH. 



Interior Designed Georgian House.) 

Fully furnished. All mod cons. 
Parking, garage, walled garden, ; 
separate office. Restored 2013. 

Suit older non-smoking 
professional couple. Two double I 
beds, two bathrooms, 4 wcs. 
Excellent amenities and transport. ■ 
Immaculate. Seeking ' 

£2,000 pern for 3-5 year let. I 

Contact: gkidston@hotmail.com or | 
020 8748 9993 evenings. Local agent. ^ 


ESSEX * SUFFOLK * NORFOLK * CAMBRIDGE * LONDON 

Specialist Introduction 
Agency & Singles Event 

An exclusive, discreet service to find 
your perfect partner. 

Call Eleanor for a friendly chat & free brochure 

0800 591 274 / 01449 722800 www.acrosstheroom.co.uk 

All Age Groups Welcome 



Stunning Slim 
Journalist 

(48) is funny, understated 
and refreshingly nornnal. 
She synnbolises all that is 
great about British wonnen: 
Quick wit, snnart, quirky, 
warnn and loving with a 
keen sense if the ridiculous 
and just the best person 
to spend tinne with. 
Certainly not gluten free 
she lives life with 
wonderful exuberance. 

For a complimentary introduction 
Contact Sarah at CARPE DIEM 
0208 313 0918 
sarah(§>carpediemintros.com 


SPEECHWRITING 


Relax, I’ll Write It For You! 
You’re due to speak / present at a 
wedding / event. Don’t worry - 

call Lawrence on 020 8245 8999 or 
check www.greatspeechwriting.co.uk 


LEGAL SERVICES 


Not Just Skilfillly Resolving 
Disputes.... 

BILMES LLP 
28-29 Great Sutton Street, 

London EC IV ODS - London & Brighton 
law@bilmesllp.com - Tel: 020 7490 9656 
Solving Difficult Problems Effectively . 


Scottish Conveyancing 
Wills and Powers of Attorney 
WISHARTS LAW 

12 Nelson Mandela PI, Glasgow G2 IBT 

Email - mail@wishartslaw.co.uk 
Tel - 0141 370 0342 


I GIFTS 


THE ULTIMATE GIFT 





A handmade model of any car* . In hallmarked sterling silver. 

By our top English craftsmen. Lrom around £6500 for a 6 inch model. 
(*or boat, plane or helicopter) 

Contact us now for the perfect gift. 

M.P. Levene oe London 

Tel: 020 8954 3572 Email: silver@mplevene.co.uk 

www.mplevene.co.uk 
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‘People choose schools using the same 
social epistemology they use to choose 
pubs’ 

— Rory Sutherland, p61 


LIFE 


High life 

Taki 



Gstaad 

War and Peace has been in the news late- 
ly, so what was it that Leo wrote about all 
happy families being alike? Tolstoy came 
to mind last week right here in Gstaad, 
when I encountered probably the worst- 
looking family I’ve had the bad luck to run 
into in the past 79 years. I wonder if Count 
Tolstoy ever considered writing a saga 
about how ugly families are all different in 
their ugliness. 

It was early evening and I walked into 
the Posthotel, where Papa Hemingway 
once stayed while researching A Farewell 
to Arms. (He climbed daily on skins and 
schussed down after fortifying himself 
with gliihwein.) Hemingway, alas, was not 
around, but a family that was obviously 
from the Gulf was. To call it a freak show 
would be too charitable. (Bearded ladies 
and Siamese midgets have nothing on this 
bunch.) Obese and Concorde-nosed chil- 
dren wearing leopard-print Versace jump- 
suits had six bodyguards with earpieces 
jumping at their commands. The mother’s 
corpulence reminded me of a beached sun- 
fish I once plugged out dead off a Florida 
Key. Her only movement was guiding chips 
from her plate into her ravenous mouth. 
She wore Kardashian-like clothes and a 
winter beanie on her head with a fur bob- 
ble on top. The husband was even more 
absorbed than the wife in his French fries. 
He looked angry and plebeian, a brutal 
lump of jelly, except when indulging his 
children as they screamed abuse at the 
bodyguards. 

I sat as far away as possible with my back 
turned in order to be able to swallow, but 
it was hard going. A languorous sorrow for 
people no longer around engulfed me. How 
in hell have we come to this, I asked myself. 
I could hear them slobbering down food and 
noisily drinking Coke. I quickly paid my bill 
and ran out of the place. My depression did 
not lift until the next morning, when I had 
to return to the Posthotel where I was giv- 


ing a lunch for — get this — 16 loyal Spec- 
tator readers from South Africa. They are 
fourth-generation Anglos, and they live in 
Durban. I met the head of the family and 
his wife during last summer’s Speccie cruise. 
The Arnold Taylors and their children and 
grandchildren drove over from Wengen for 
a boozy lunch that erased the horrible imag- 
es of the night before, thank God. Mind you, 
other unpleasant memories filtered through, 
despite the wine. How hypocritical Britain 
sold out loyal whites in Rhodesia to the 
Mugabe mobs, and the abuse that the Brit- 
ish media and the ‘bien pensant’ heaped on 
tough, white South Africans who had creat- 
ed a great country that a clown like Zuma is 
now trying to undo. 

Arnold Taylor is a businessman who 
owns a lot of regional airlines all over 
Africa. He was a Springbok, a family man 
who believes that education is the best gift 
one can leave one’s children. These are 
the kind of people the European so-called 
elite waged war against throughout the 
Thatcher years. You know the kind: fam- 
ily-oriented, hardworking, religious and 
patriotic. The type our media and intelli- 
gentsia loathe. 

The poor little Greek boy noticed one 
thing while dodging immigrants last sum- 
mer in the Aegean. Whenever the odd 
woman and child would emerge from a 
boat, the camera lenses would go into over- 
drive. The fact that more than two thirds 
of the adult asylum seekers were men did 
not interest our ‘neutral’ news reporters 
and photographers. Nor the fact that most 
of the unaccompanied minors were in the 
late-teenage category, with nine boys to 
each girl. If these young men are as fecund 
as those still at home, these teenagers and 



young men may one day have six children 
each, and, as the million-plus migrants who 
arrived in 2015 become more than three 
million by the end of the year, you, dear 
readers, do the maths. The future may be 
a Europe where whites are an endangered 
species. 

The architect of this crime is Angela 
Merkel, a woman who will go down in his- 
tory as one who helped destroy a white 
Christian Europe, aided and abetted by the 
bureaucrooks of Brussels. Yet a nice and 
decent man like David Cameron, one who 
could shield Britain from this catastrophe, 
has been — like Odysseus, unable to resist 
Circe and Calypso — incapable of ditching 
the EU once and for all and saving Britain 
from a fate worse than Ebola — a future of 
perpetual war between races and creeds, a 
rainy Middle East. 

I know, I know, some of you might think 
the poor little Greek boy is panicking, but 
I’m not. It is as clear to see as the few liver 
spots on my hands. I’m only worried about 
my children and grandchildren’s futures. 
How is it possible that I see it so clearly and 
many cabinet members and the prime min- 
ister do not? Are they on the take? What is it 
that makes the governments of Europe will- 
ingly commit cultural suicide? Do we hate 
ourselves as much as that? 

Sane people do not disinter heroes, burn 
records or wreck monuments. We are all 
guilty of a deranged revolutionary sickness. 


Low life 

Jeremy Clarke 



I was at home in Devon for the month of 
December. My sister was also there and her 
tyrannical, wildly fluctuating moods set the 
weather inside the house. She sleeps badly 
and usually appeared in the kitchen at 10 
or 11 o’clock in a hagridden state, insane 
with anger at we know not what, daring any- 
body to wish her a good morning. I timidly 
observed one morning that the weather was 
quite mild for the time of year. She vehe- 
mently denied it and flew into a rage, pre- 
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sumably at Nature’s rivalry for supremacy 
over the climate. 

She has no culture or accomplishments 
and doesn’t work. Her only interest outside 
her competing appetites is in celebrity gos- 
sip. As she has grown older, her voice has 
become more upper class and manual tasks 
have fallen further beneath her dignity. It is 
out of the question, for example, for her to 
sweep the grate in the morning, or lay a fire 
or even stoop to light it. She doesn’t know 
how to plug in the television. She doesn’t 
know how to access her email account from 
someone else’s device or dial 1471 to trace 
a missed call from a landline. It’s a wonder 
she can still dress herself. 

She has two long-standing girlfriends, 
both of whom she fell out with badly in the 
summer. Her new boyfriend is already feel- 
ing the sharp edge of her tongue and she 
has fallen out with the bloke who manag- 
es his hotel. The first time she went to the 
village stores she fell out with the woman 
behind the counter. She and her boyfriend 
went to a hotel in Cornwall for New Year’s 

Six'year'old Oscar, light of my life, 
went off his head as Storm Frank 
raged about the house 

Eve. The manager took an instant dis- 
like to her, made it plain, and they drank 
champagne in their room instead of with 
the other guests, whom she also heartily 
despised. The manager was a Greek Cyp- 
riot, she said, as if there was your explana- 
tion. She hates some people enough to kill 
them, she says, so the poor guy was lucky to 
see in the New Year. 

Throughout her visit she smoked roll- 
ups in her bedroom, leaving the sash win- 
dow open to dissipate the fug. The window 
faces the sea. Day after day Storm Frank 
sent one howling gale after another across 
the Atlantic Ocean, across the sheep field 
at the top of the cliff, in under the sash win- 
dow, across her rubbish tip of a bedroom, 
under the two-inch gap between her bed- 
room door and the stair carpet, and down 
into the hall, where it made an eerie whis- 
tling noise and froze the rest of the occu- 
pants of the house half to death. Anybody 
who made an objection to her leaving her 
bedroom window open all day was out of 
their tiny mind. For Storm Frank’s dura- 
tion, the outside front-door catch required 
a small extra exertion of the fingers to fas- 
ten it securely. The extra effort required to 
accomplish this was beneath her. Whenever 
she went out, she left it to slam repeated- 
ly, like the wheelhouse door of a Brixham 
trawler. 

She deigned to cook three meals. Cook- 
ing makes her furious. Two were horrible, 
the curry was OK. Washing up is beneath 
her; loading the dishwasher or emptying it is 
beneath her; changing the liner of the food 
waste bin and the rubbish bin is beneath 


her. Parking the car without blocking in as 
many other cars as possible is beneath her. 
She does nothing, yet the general theme of 
her utterances is how hard she works, how 
she is expected to do everything, how she is 
treated like a ‘skivvy’, and how unfair eve- 
rything is. 

But one expects my sister to be like that. 
Nothing new or surprising there. What was 
surprising, however, was that my grandson 
Oscar, light of my life, also went off his head 
as Storm Frank raged about the house. His 
mother gave him for Christmas a hand-held 
computer game of Grand Theft Auto, cer- 
tificate 18. He is six. Whether this is what 
disturbed his mind no one can say with any 
certainty, but disturbed he was. ‘Look at my 
eyes,’ he said to me during a game of chess. 
He brought them to within an inch of mine 
and pulled an evil face. ‘What about them?’ 
I said. ‘I’m different, aren’t I?’ he said. Then 
he stopped drinking. His father told him he 
ought to drink more liquids ‘or you’ll die’. 
So Oscar pretended to take this literally 
and during Christmas week screamed for 
drink after drink, 20 or 30 a day, in between 
demanding to see a doctor or pretending 
to have convulsions. When my boy com- 
plained to Oscar’s mother about giving him 
Grand Theft Auto for Christmas, she said 
blandly, ‘Oh chuck it in the bin then. It was 
only a quid.’ 

So no, I didn’t have a very good Christmas, 
thanks. Or New Year. You? 


Real life 

Melissa Kite 



All disputes are now a clash of rights in 
which both sides compete to see who has the 
greatest claim to the backing of the Equality 
and Human Rights Commission. 

I’ve realised this because the other day I 
took on a road resurfacer who I caught fly- 



‘You any idea where they keep the art 
in this place, Geoff?’ 


tipping debris and as the ensuing row almost 
came to blows I contemplated what would 
happen if the police were called. 

In the matter of Kite v. Surrey Tarmack- 
er, I wouldn’t like to call it. On the one hand. 
I’d have a possible gender equality claim, 
and a very tenuous shot at a disability com- 
plaint based on the fact that I can barely 
think straight most days on account of my 
midlife crisis. On the other hand, he might 
put a very good case together alleging a 
racial slur pertaining to his right to make a 
living as generations of his family have done 
before him, by badly laying then dumping 
tarmacadam. 

It all started as I pulled up at the entrance 
to the field where my retired horse lives to 
find a huge heap of sticky black grit and a 
bucket head for a lorry by the gate. 

The bridleway had just been ‘made bet- 
ter’ (they pave paradise as standard now- 
adays, as you may know) by contractors 
acting for one of the posh houses next to 
the field, and the workmen had dumped the 
leftovers. 

A few days later, when I came early 
morning to see the horse again, I caught 
them putting scalpings into gaps opening up 
in the newly laid surface, which was already 
flooding. When they made to leave, I ran up 
the path after them shouting, ‘Hey! Stop! 
You’ve left something! You need to take 
your rubbish!’ 

The head man, a big fella, turned round 
as he got in his lorry and with an astonished 
look on his face said, ‘You talking to me?’ 

‘Y-es,’ I said, starting to wonder if this 
was wise because he was now walking back 
towards me looking menacing. 

‘Are . . . you . . . talking ... to me?’ He 
was now starting to frighten me. 

‘Well, er, you’re the only one dumping 
rubbish. . . ’ 

‘Don’t you talk to me like that!’ he ranted. 

‘Well, don’t you illegally Tarmac a bri- 
dleway then leave rubbish blocking a field 
entrance!’ I said. But then he advanced on 
me doing scary fist clenching. 

And that was when I realised I might 
need the cops, but if they came with their 
PC hats on they might not be sympathetic. I 
could complain that as a member of the fair 
sex I felt intimidated, but I wouldn’t be able 
to trump a man’s right to dump road surfac- 
ing materials according to the traditions of 
his forefathers. 

It would be like the time I had an inter- 
view to become a prospective adopter and 
the smug bureaucrat from Lambeth Council 
asked me what my ethnic origin was. 

‘Er, white?’ I attempted. 

‘Just white?’ she said, trying to prompt 
me to think of something more acceptable. 
‘Let me explain,’ she went on. ‘I am British- 
Asian.’ 

‘Yes. I get that,’ I said. ‘But I am British- 
British.’ 

Then I had a brainwave. ‘Unless you 
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mean . . . my grandfather was Italian.’ ‘Yes,’ 
she said. ‘Better.’ 

The important thing, obviously, was to 
have something, anything else in one’s blood 
so long as it was not Anglo-Saxon. If I was 
related to Genghis Khan or Idi Amin it was 
preferable to being able to trace my ancestry 
to, say, Mozart. 

And so as I lined up against Mr Tarmac- 
adam it was uppermost in my mind that if 
and when the police were called it was going 
to be tricky and I wasn’t necessarily going to 
come out on top as the victim no matter how 
many sexist insults he hurled at me. 

This is all most annoying and one yearns 
for clarity, a guide entitled ‘Know Your Place 
In The League Table Of Rights’ so one can 
check before one has an argument with 
someone. 

Infuriatingly, however, it is impossible 
to draw up such a guide because the rights 
agenda is a game of scissor paper stone: in 
most situations a resurfacer will trump a 
middle-class woman, but not if she is a les- 
bian adopter, for example. 

The only real certainty is that if you hap- 
pen to be a transgender gay female Brit- 
ish- Asian Tarmacker wanting to adopt as 
a single person you’d have it pretty much 
sown up and could say and do what you 
wanted to anyone in any situation. The law 
would never apply to you — unless you 
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came before a Sharia panel in Tooting, in 
which case it might get rough. 

Suffice to say, in my own clash of rights, I 
decided to get back into my Volvo (a vehicle 
of the imperialist oppressor if ever there was 
one) and flee. Let’s face it, Td got nothing. 


Long life 

Alexander Chancellor 



Before the start ot Aladdin in Milton Keynes 
this week a promotional video showed Brian 
Blessed in oriental costume bellowing to the 
audience that pantomime had never been so 
popular in its long history and that Britain 
was still full of people longing to shout ‘He’s 
behind you! ’, ‘Oh, yes it is! ’, ‘Oh, no it isn’t! ’, 
or whatever. It was a Sunday afternoon mat- 
inee and the theatre was full. The same had 
been true the week before at Cinderella in 
Northampton. The evidence seemed to sug- 
gest that Brian Blessed was right. But I did 
find myself wondering why. 

The pantomime may still be able to fill 
provincial theatres, but as entertainment 
it has deteriorated steadily over the years. 
Many of its traditional features still sur- 
vive — the cross-dressing, the risque sexu- 
al innuendoes, the audience participation. 
But others have not. While the ‘pantomime 
dame’, always played by a man, remains a 
guaranteed feature (Widow Twankey in 
Aladdin, the Ugly Sisters in Cinderella), the 
‘principal boy’, played by a girl in breech- 
es, has vanished. The male hero is now a 
conventional, good-looking man. (Modern 
audiences, it seems, are happy about men 
playing women, but are embarrassed by 
women playing men, especially when they 
are courting another woman.) 

There are other interesting survivals, 
such as the tradition that the ‘good fairy’ 


[ TH£ FQUt4T^IH OF VOUTh ] 



always enters from stage right and the ‘vil- 
lain’ from stage left, a convention going back 
to medieval mystery plays in which the right 
side of the stage symbolised Heaven and the 
left side Hell. But what has happened to the 
‘transformation scene’, once the most magi- 
cal feature of the pantomime, in which the 
characters and scenery would change before 
one’s eyes in an elaborate piece of theatrical 
wizardry? That has gone, as has any episode 
of calm, mystery or romance. 

More than 40 years ago now, I went to 
see Twiggy play Cinderella in a Christmas 
pantomime in London. ‘I want this to be an 
old-fashioned pantomime,’ she had said. ‘I 
don’t want any dirty jokes. You don’t need 
them. Cinderella is the greatest story there 
has ever been.’ And so it turned out. When 
Twiggy looked up from the stage with her 
wide innocent eyes and sang the old music- 
hall number ‘The boy I love is up in the gal- 
lery’, while seemingly gazing at just such a 
person, tears filled my eyes. Such an expe- 
rience would be unimaginable in a pan- 
tomime today, where you are battered 
relentlessly by noise. 

The modern pantomime is a feast of fran- 
tic dancing and hideously amplified modern 
pop music almost without respite. It even 
comes as a relief when, towards the end, 

Milton Keynes was, it seems, the only 
place in the universe where Mickey 
Rooney was still welcome to appear 

some little children are invited up on stage 
to be interviewed about their Christmases 
and to sing, albeit tunelessly, ‘Old Macdon- 
ald had a farm’. At least that is a song one 
can recognise. 

Another problem for an old fogey like 
me is recognising the ‘celebrities’ that the 
producers insist on recruiting as stars to 
bring in the crowds. I am sure that John 
Partridge, the prince in Northampton’s 
Cinderella, is incredibly famous — he has 
acted in EastEnders on television — but if 
you don’t watch television a lot, then most 
of what you see and hear in pantomime is 
now lost on you. 

However, the star of Aladdin in Milton 
Keynes was somebody I did know about. It 
was Priscilla Presley, no less; the 70-year-old 
widow of Elvis Presley, who played Aladdin’s 
genie, appearing from stage right to grant the 
hero’s wishes whenever he rubbed his magic 
lamp. Mrs Presley is a mediocre actress who 
once appeared in the TV series Dallas, but 
she is above all rich and hardly in need of a 
part in a pantomime in Milton Keynes. 

The Milton Keynes Theatre, however, 
has spooky drawing power. Six years ago I 
went to another pantomime there — Cin- 
derella that time — in which the part of the 
girl’s father, Baron Hardup, was played by 
the late Mickey Rooney, then aged 89. He 
could barely walk and seemed to fall asleep 
whenever he sat down, so what made him 
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do it? He was a genuine Hollywood leg- 
end, who had had eight wives (Ava Gardner 
being his first) and a famous film partner- 
ship with Judy Garland. What kind of come- 
down was this? 

A glance at his website showed that he 
simply could not bear to be offstage, even 
at his great age, and that Milton Keynes 
was clearly better than nothing. His ‘per- 
sonal motto’ on his website was ‘Don’t 
retire! Inspire!’, and it seemed that Mil- 
ton Keynes was the only place left in the 
universe where he was still welcome to 
appear. And perhaps that could be true of 
Mrs Presley, too. 


Wild life 

Aidan Hartley 



On New Year’s Day I took the family out 
for an evening walk on the ranch. Along the 
verges, lush after rains, I urged our children. 
Eve and Rider, to help me collect specimens 
of different plants, or identify wildlife spoor 
or scat. I wore shorts and flip-flops. As usual 
I was talking too much to my wife Claire, 
when I was stunned into silence by Eve, who 
cried out loudly, as if the world was ending, 
and pointed at the ground in front of me. I 
froze. I had not looked where I was going 
and my right foot was about six inches from 
the head of a puff adder, fat and four-foot 
long. I recoiled and my herpetologist pals 
will be annoyed to hear that on an automatic 
impulse I killed the beautiful creature. Usu- 
ally, I would never hurt a snake. I felt it was 
a matter of survival. When I held Eve, my lit- 
tle saviour from the serpent, she wept with 
shock. Puff adders kill many, their bites lead- 
ing to death within a day if untreated. The 
venom causes flesh to rot. Philoctetes, his- 
tory’s most famous puff-adder victim, stank 
so badly the Troy-bound Greeks marooned 
him on Lemnos. 

I am very grateful Eve saved me from 
a venomous snake, but if any of us were 
to be bitten clearly I’d want it to be me. 
Out walking on the farm I always have the 
crowned plovers dive-bombing me with 
piercing cries to divert the intruder from 
their brood. Like any father and husband, 
being the lightning rod for danger was a 
role I always wished for myself, and not 
only to protect those I love by standing at 
the breach of any oncoming peril. I also 
ardently hope that any misfortune lurking 
in the vicinity of the homestead might be 
distracted from pursuing my people and 


come after me instead. I want it to afflict 
me and not them. 

For so many years I reckon that I sus- 
pected each incident I survived — bullets 
and rocks flying close to home, the near falls 
off high buildings, even an ambush on a for- 
eign hillside or an lED explosion in a far- 
away rotting African city — was not just a 
stroke of luck for me, but also a successful 
plover-like tactic on my part to divert bad 
luck away from those that matter. And, for 
sure, it gave me plenty to hold forth about 
loudly over the dinner table, demolish- 
ing mountains of fatty meat and swimming 
pools of wine. 

Life is dangerous in the places you rare- 
ly suspect. Just before Christmas we went 
to stay at the most spectacular old house 
in the Rift Valley, with wide verandas and 
sweeping lawns. For several hours each day 
we rode horses, getting into practice for a 
family horseback safari we hope to do later 
this year across the Maasai Mara. Among 
us Claire loved it most of all, going hell for 
leather up the farm’s grassy airstrip. 

A couple of days later she found a lump 
in her breast. We rushed to Nairobi, where 

M;y right foot was about six inches 
from the head of a puff adder, fat and 
four-foot long 

tests were done and plans were made for a 
trip to London. The children became aware 
due to a foolish slip on my part. After that 
Christmas did not get in the way, or spoil the 
holiday, since it might even have distracted 
us from nagging worries as the hours ticked 
away. The puff adder, for me at least, became 
an incident full of meaning, about our fragil- 
ity and need for each other’s protection — 
and also our helplessness. 

I write this from Africa, separated from 
my Claire and our children by 4,000 miles 
of sea and continents. As she was being pre- 
pared we texted each other. Sat with a poor 
woman who looked absolutely terrified! 
I felt very sorry for her. Lucky I am made 
of sterner stuff! That’s the tough woman 
who turns out to be the true sentinel of 
the family, showing greater courage than I 
ever did. When she woke up later our con- 
versation gave me immense hope and we 
pray for good news, but we know that in 
the months ahead there will be struggles. 
There are so many of you who are famil- 
iar with this ordeal. For us it’s sharp and 
new. But you don’t become a farmer in 
Africa unless you’re an optimist. My own 
pathetic response to all this has been to 
visit an organic farmers’ market in Nairobi 
— given that our vegetables on the ranch 
get devoured by drought, elephant or pests 
unless we nuke them with pesticides — 
throw out all the sugar in the house, go to a 
party, wonder what we can do with ginger 
and to spend my evenings staring doubtful- 
ly at bottles of cheap South African wine. 


Bridge 

Susanna Gross 


Forgive me for the outdated, cliched expres- 
sion but . . . GIRL POWER! The surprise 
winners of last weekend’s TGRs auction 
pairs were two women internationals, Paula 
Leslie (Scotland) and Solvi Rehmen (Nor- 
way). It was a giant victory — and a small 
step for womankind. Many of the (male) 
heavyweights of the bridge world had flown 
to London for the event: Alfredo Ver- 
sace, Boye Brogeland, Peter Fredin. In the 
auction, the favourites went for predict- 
ably large amounts (Versace and Mustafa 
Cem Tokay for £3,100; Zia Mahmood and 
Krzysztof Martens for £2,400). Like most of 
the outsiders, Paula and Solvi went for just 
£200. The syndicate who bid for them must 
be pretty pleased: they netted the first prize 
of £14,000. Luckily, Paula and Solvi had paid 
£50 to buy back a quarter of themselves. 

I was playing with Alex Hydes, and we 
saw first hand what great form they were in: 
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Alex led the 

47 . Declarer (Paula) 


enquired, and I said we led fourth high- 
est. I won with the 4A and switched to a 
trump. Paula won with the ^A, cashed the 
VA, ruffed a heart, came back to hand with 
the 4K, ruffed a heart, ruffed a spade, drew 
trumps and now read the position perfectly 
for a double squeeze. In the four card ending 
she held ^JIO ♦S ^9 opposite 49 ♦AKJ. 
On the ^9, Alex had to keep the 4Q so he 
discarded a diamond. Paula discarded the 
49 , and it was my turn to be squeezed: to 
keep the VK I had to discard a diamond, and 
now she played the suit from the top, felling 
my ♦Q. Slam dunk, sister! 
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Chess 
Paul stories 

Raymond Keene 

An excellent recent article by Dominic 
Lawson in Standpoint magazine reminded me 
of the greatness of Paul Keres. The Estonian 
grandmaster, whose centenary falls this month, 
was silver medallist in no fewer than four 
world championship Candidates tournaments. 
(I will be writing about him next week.) 

Another illustrious player (one with the 
same first name) is Paul Morphy, the victor of 
Bobby Fischer’s favourite masterpiece. I saw 
Fischer demonstrate this game to Fidel Castro 
during the 1966 Olympiad in Havana and it 
forms the topic of this week’s analysis. 

Morphy-Duke of Brunswick and Count 
Isouord; Paris 1858; Philidor Defence 

I e4 e5 2 Nf3 d6 3 d4 Bg4 Nowadays, as 
Kasparov wryly notes in his Everyman Great 
Predecessors series, upon which the following 
comments are based, every schoolboy knows that 
this is bad. 4 dxeS Bxf3 5 Qxf3 dxeS 6 Bc4 
Nf6 The decisive mistake. Black had an unpleasant 
choice between 6 ... Qf6 7 Qb3 Bc5 8 0-0 Bb6 9 a4 
a5 10 Nc3 Ne7 11 Be3 Nd7 12 Radi and 6 ... Qd7 7 
Qb3 followed by Nc3, 0-0 and Rdl — in both cases 
White has an obvious advantage. 7 Qb3 A classic 
double attack. 7 ... Qe7 In a game played a month 
earlier, Morphy-Harrwitz (Paris eighth match 
game, 1858), Black preferred to suffer a pawn down 
after 7 ... Bd6 (7 ... Qd7? 8 Qxb7) 8 Bxf7+ and he 
resigned on the 59th move. 8 Nc3 For the sake of 
rapid development Morphy avoids the exchange of 
queens, although after 8 Bxf7-F! Kd8 (or 8 ... Qxf7 9 
Qxb7) 9 Qxb7 Qb4+ 10 Qxb4 Bxb4+ 11 c3 Black 
can resign. But Morphy was an artist, not a 
butcher. 8 ... c6 9 Bg5 b5 An attempt to solve 
all the problems in one go. However 9 ... Qc7 10 
0-0-0 Bc5 would have been refuted by the simple 

II Bxf7-i-! Qxf7 12 Rd8-i-. (see diagram 1) 10 
NxbS cxb5 1 1 Bxb5+ Nbd7 Or 11 ... Kd8 12 
0-0-0-F. 1 2 0-0-0 Rd8 1 3 Rxd7 ‘Morphy is in his 
element. The brilliant combination with sacrifices 
makes this game one of the most beautiful 
achievements in the entire history of chess.’ 
(Maroczy). 13 ... Rxd7 White lands successive 
blows, and each time with gain of tempo. 1 4 Rd 1 
Qe6 15 Bxd7+ Nxd7 (see diagram 2) 16 
Qb8+!! Nxb8 17 Rd8 checkmate 


PUZZLE NO. 391 

White to play. This is from Fischer-Benko, 

US Championship, New York 1963. The obvious 
1 e5 is successfully parried by 1 ... f5. What did 
Fischer do instead? Answers to me at 
The Spectator by Tuesday 19 January or via 
email to victoria@spectator.co.uk or by fax on 
020 7681 3773. There is a prize of £20 for the 
first correct answer out of a hat. Please include 
a postal address and allow six weeks for 
prize delivery. 

Last week^s solution 1 ... Rxg2+ and 1 ... Bh2+ 
Lost week's winner Peter Skelly, Bedford 


Diagram 1 



u b c d e f g h 

Diagram 2 



A b c d e r g h 


Ironically, given that chess is based on 
warfare, variations on the name Paul have 
often proved catastrophic for military 
commanders. Lucius Aemilius Paullus was 
a Roman consul whose army was 
destroyed by Hannibal at Cannae; and 
Friedrich Paulus was the general who 
suffered perhaps the worst German defeat 
in history at Stalingrad. Even General 
George Armstrong Custer, who was 
massacred with all his men at the Battle of 
the Little Bighorn, had a Paulus in the 
family — Paulus Kuster, who emigrated 
from Germany to America in 1699. 

In this week’s puzzle the Hungarian- 
American Pal Benko is dismembered by 
the immortal Bobby Fischer. 



ji b c d c f H 


Competition 

Macaronic 

Lucy Vickery 

In Competition No. 2930 you were invited 
to submit up to 16 lines of macaronic verse. 

A dictionary of poetic terms will tell 
you that macaronic is a verse form popular- 
ised by Teofilo Folengo, a Mantuan monk, 
which uses a mixture of languages, normal- 
ly with a comic or satirical intent. I prefer 
E.O. Parrott’s elegant definition: ‘a school of 
poetry which originated in the polyglot eat- 
ing houses of Trieste’. 

French was the most popular second lan- 
guage; Latin and German followed closely 
behind. Polish, Greek, Russian and Swahili 
also made fleeting appearances (hallelujah 
for Google Translate). 

It was a smallish field but there was 
much to admire. Frederick Robinson, Frank 
Upton, Jerome Betts, Frank McDonald 
and Bill Greenwell all deserve a round of 
applause. Alan Millard bags the extra fiver 
and his fellow winners are rewarded with 
£25 apiece. 

My dearest, dolce, darling one. 

Do not be lacrimoso. 

My song, con brio, like the sun, 

I sing affettuoso. 

Pesante though your heart might be 
I beg, semplice, hark to me 
And, molto presto, you shall see 
I love you amoroso. 

With ravvivando pace, my heart 
Is beating furioso. 

With slancio I sing my part. 

To please I’m risoluto. 

Maestoso is my serenade. 

Alone and, a cappella, played. 

Such love, morendo, must not fade 
But grow accelerando! 

Alan Millard 

What’s the cereal that ticks 
All the boxes? Weetabix! 

Any breakfaster who’s picky 
Palmam donat Weetae bici. 

Cornflakes, porridge: who would eat ’em 
Ante dulcem bicem Weetam? 

Every golden wholegrain brick is 
Mihi gratum Weetae bicis. 

Wholesome, tasty: multiplices 
Weetae sunt virtute bices — 

Vere carmen est cantandum 
Weetas bices ad probandum! 

Mornings are a joy for us 
Fructis Weeds bicibus; 

Thank you, deus benefice. 

Pro hac bona Weeta bice! 

Penelope Mackie 

I’m off en vacance to Biarritz 
once mon maillot de bain really fits. 

So, wrinkled and sagly, me voici at Ragley 
attempting to trim a few bits 
in the hopes of improving I’image 
d’une flabby old bird de mon age. 
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Et apres, have no doubt, I shall put it about 

dans les bars, la piscine et la plage; 

where hourly, I hope, en plein air 

comme une horizontale I will faire 

I’amour with each man from Calais to Cannes 

n’importe who, n’importe how, n’importe where. 

So, adieu a ma vie virginale. 

Its loss me sera bien egale. 

If le Coq Sportif peut, then it’s ‘Allez les Bleus!’ 
Grace a Dieu for I’Entente Cordiale! 

Martin Parker 

Internet dating? Pensez twice. 

One faux pas, you’re in the scheiss. 

Mondo Cyber’s beaucoup dodgy. 

Prenez vos precautions oggi. 

Tell a freund the rendezvous. 

Portez ein alarm mit you. 

Fuyez hombres whose fantasia 
Is taking off your unterwasche. 

Dites au James Bond wannabe 
Poseurs fill you with ennui. 

Frappe sur his repulsive hooter 
Le con who takes you for a puta. 

You dites nein you no say oui. 

You trop gut for n’importe qui. 

Be the trou in quelque Polo. 

Dormez immer solo, solo. 

Basil Ransome-Davies 

Arrivederci neiges d’antan, 

Kwaheri Auld Lang Syne! 

Here’s Guid New Annus en avant, 

Hola! Bring on gliihwein. 

Mon dieu! El Nino’s on the way 
With maji mingi flood, 

Echt Stiirm und Drang greet this annee 
Con stradas deep in mud. 

Achtung! The cochons’ flights begin. 

La luna’s turning blue. 

Cojones! Zuppa’s what we’re in 
And dies irae too. 

Alanna Blake 

Senex erat plus riche que beau 
Qui wooed une fille bellissima: 

Con fur above e furbelow 
He plied la poverissima. 

‘Eheu!’ she sighed. ‘Helas, alack! 

One dies may un vrai prince come 
Qui peut me save from hoc sad sac. 

Then baise me till mes levres sont numb!’ 

Poi da un’ altra stanza came 
Un cri etrange: ‘Possum! Vengo! 

Je crois already que je t’aime — 

I’ll make le bouffon stop then go!’ 

Tout fait accompli, dixit sic: 

‘Non sono prince, ni riche, ni beau, 

Mais, comme tu vois, un total freak. 

La vie peut etre une chienne. . ., I know.’ 

WJ. Webster 

NO. 2933; WOE IS ME 

You are invited to submit a jacket blurb for 
a misery memoir (150 words max). Please 
email entries, wherever possible, to lucy@ 
spectator.co.uk by midday on 27 January. 
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Crossword 

2243: Obit III 

by Dumpynose 

Last year we lost a popu- 
lar 39 of stage and screen. 
18A/16 (four words in total) 
and 10/18A/15 (five words in 
total) are titles linked with the 
39. 25 is the namel6, while the 
remaining unclued lights give 
the name of the 39. A closely 
linked name (two words) will 
appear diagonally in the grid 
and must be shaded. 

Across 

1 Old trombones only big 
bags must hold (8) 

6 Watercolourist blunt and 
rude (6) 

12 Investigating all parts of 
Sixth Avenue, note absent 
rioting (10) 

13 Nameless blade upset 
Nigerian (4) 

14 Archaic statue of us in 
Greek island (6) 

17 Dismantle and remove some 
oleander I grew (5) 

20 Rooms with seats by SW 
river — dare to swim in it 

(7) 

21 Embroidery is rather 
bulkier in form (7) 

23 Every old penny I used up 
(7, two words) 

24 Antique set contains pair in 
blue (5) 

27 Magazine for footballers (7) 
30 Less trusty rugged nature 
cure (not ace) (7) 

32 Adept mother fixing 
stovepipe? (7) 

36 Annoyed king I preceded (5) 

37 Beast circling public walk 
advanced (5) 

38 Wine bottles HM has for 
function (6) 

40 Maybe too many opiates 
fatigue guru (10) 

41 One in Iona having caught 
disease (4) 

Down 

1 He-man unknown to take a 
course of education (5) 

2 Sky pilot from Sri Lanka 
partnering aircraftsman (5) 


3 Roll starts to bake evenly 
inside and take shape (6) 

4 Thursday? That’s fine for 
chummy (5) 

5 Old Yemeni striped cloth 
John stocks (7) 

7 Lines of nasty bolshies 
leaving Britain (7) 

8 Utter support is part of 
service (6, hyphened) 

9 Department tightly screened 
part of letter (9) 

11 Simple baritone befuddled 
with ale (11) 

18 Artistic Scots do, Spanish 
painter snubbed (6) 

19 Lenses of a design jazz fans 
executed? (8) 

21 Only empty men and very 
old women promise to be 
chaste? (9, two words) 

22 Low journalist wailed (6) 

26 Donkey meets badger in 

compound (7) 

28 Mailer’s works in kitchen- 
sink style (7) 

29 I cut speed in central Basrah 

( 6 ) 

31 Native American sleuth 
trails twisted gang (6) 

33 A sweetfish or ferocious 
fish? (5) 

34 Canine swallowed food and 
stuff (5) 

35 Early aircraft reached Lima 

(5) 


A first prize of £30 for the first 
correct solution opened on 
1 February. There are two 
runners-up prizes of £20. (UK 
solvers can choose to receive the 
latest edition of the Chambers 
dictionary instead of cash— ring 
the word ‘dictionary’.) Entries 
to: Crossword 2243, The 
Spectator, 22 Old Queen Street, 
London SWIH 9HP. Please 
allow six weeks for prize 
delivery. 


Name 

Address 


Email, 


CHRISTMAS CROSSWORD: THE WINNERS 


The first prize of £100, three prizes of £25 and six further prizes of the Chambers Dictionary of 
Great Quotations (2015) go to the following. The first four prizewinners also each receive a 
bottle of champagne. The solution is on page 48. 

First prize Andrew Dymond, London SE24 

Runners-up Mrs P. Bealby, Stockton-on-Tees, Cleveland; David Norwood, Puddletown, Dorset; 
Roderick Burgess, Cantsfield, Carnforth 

Additional runners-up Jacqui Sohn, Gorleston-on-Sea, Norfolk; FA. Scott, Enfield, Middlesex; 
Sandra Speak, Dursley, Gloucestershire; Stephen Lamley, Lancaster; Peter Muller, Tonbridge, Kent; 
Tom Eadon, Melton Mowbray, Leicestershire 
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Status Anxiety 
McCarthyism is alive and 
well on the liberal left 

Toby Young 

N ext month sees the release 
of Trumbo, a biopic about 
Dalton Trumbo, the screen- 
writer who was blacklisted by the 
Hollywood studios after refusing to 
testify before the House of American 
Activities in 1947. Trumbo continued 
to work under a variety of pseudo- 
nyms and won two Academy Awards 
for his screenplays, neither of which he 
was able to receive. He wasn’t rehabil- 
itated until 1960, some 13 years later. 

I’ve seen Trumbo and it isn’t much 
good, but Bryan Cranston has been 
nominated for numerous awards for 
his portrayal of the tortured martyr, 
including a Bafta. People who work in 
the film industry are, of course, almost 
universally liberal, and recognising 
Cranston’s performance is a way of sig- 
nalling their disapproval of McCarthy- 
ism. It’s safe to say that, among the 
progressive left, the House of Un- 
American Activities has no defenders. 

Which makes it all the more ironic 
that McCarthyism is alive and well and 
being practiced by the liberal intelli- 
gentsia. Last week, I wrote about the 
punishment meted out to Napoleon 
Chagnon, the evolutionary anthropol- 
ogist whose work on the indigenous 
population of the Amazonian rain 
forest challenged liberal pieties about 
the goodness of man in his prelap- 
sarian state. Chagnon was essentially 
blacklisted by the people who control 
the anthropology industry. This week 


I want to highlight another victim of 
liberal McCarthyism — Dr Adam Per- 
kins, a lecturer in the neurobiology of 
personality at the Institute of Psychi- 
atry, Psychology and Neuroscience at 
King’s College London. Like Chag- 
non, Perkins is a social scientist whose 
research findings pose a direct chal- 
lenge to one of the central planks of 
left-wing ideology. 

Over the past five years, he has 
accumulated a mass of evidence about 
the personalities of welfare claimants 
and concluded that individuals with 
aggressive, rule-breaking and anti- 
social tendencies — what he calls the 
‘employment-resistant personality 
profile’ — are over-represented among 
benefit recipients. He also found that 
their children are likely to share those 
traits, which helps explain why poverty 
has a tendency to be passed down from 
one generation to the next. 

Now, none of that will surprise 
anyone who has spent time among 
the long-term unemployed or their 
progeny, such as the police, social 
workers and teachers. You might even 
say it’s bleedin’ obvious. But to the 
progressive left, Perkins’s research is 
sacrilege. It runs counter to the anti- 
capitalist narrative that portrays the 
ever-expanding underclass as ‘victims’ 
whose only sin is to be born on the 
wrong side of the tracks. We’re back to 
the myth of the noble savage. 

Perkins published his findings 
last November in a book called The 
Welfare Trait (Palgrave Macmillan, 
£19.99), but you won’t have heard 
about it or seen it reviewed in any 
UK newspaper anywhere because his 
research has been judged to be off 
limits by the self-appointed guardians 
of the academic establishment and 
their outriders in the media. A senior 



Dr Perkins 
concluded that 
individuals 
with aggressive, 
rule-breaking 
and antisocial 
tendencies 
are over- 
represented 
among benefit 
recipients 


editor of Nature, one of the leading 
academic journals, refused to consid- 
er it for review because she regards 
scientific research into the personali- 
ties of the long-term unemployed as 
‘unethical’, and a sociology profes- 
sor whom the publishers had asked 
to peer-review the book refused to do 
so on the grounds that any book link- 
ing benefit dependency to personality 
must be nonsense because personality 
is a ‘capitalist construct’. 

Colleagues with whom Perkins 
had collaborated in the past warned 
him off publication, worried about 
being associated with such a heretic; 
and a powerful American professor 
was so enraged by his conclusions that 
he lobbied for him to be banned from 
the conference circuit. 

‘The basic liberal narrative is that 
there’s no connection between the indi- 
vidual qualities of unemployed people 
and their unemployment,’ Adam 
Perkins explained when I tracked him 
down on Twitter. ‘They’re just leaves 
being blown around by the powerful 
forces of the global economy’ 

Perkins says that the link between 
personality, employability and welfare 
dependency has been known about 
for years by academics — ‘It’s old hat, 
really’ — but until now it’s only been 
discussed behind closed doors. ‘It’s fear 
of the political-correctness brigade 
that has stopped my colleagues going 
public — quite sensibly, as it turns out,’ 
he says. ‘But I felt I owed it to the tax- 
payers who are funding the welfare 
state to publish these data.’ 

Let’s hope Adam Perkins doesn’t 
remain on the blacklist for as long as 
Dalton Trumbo. 


Toby Young is associate editor of 
The Spectator. 
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The Wiki Man 
Q: What is a good school? 

A: One that other people like 

Rory Sutherland 


A few months ago I received a 
call from someone running 
a small private school near 
New York. They believed their school 
was objectively better than a larger, 
more famous establishment nearby, 
but had more difficulty attracting 
pupils. What should they do? 

This is not easy. You see, however 
skilled your teachers are, what really 
makes a good school is often simply 
having a reputation for being good. 
When parents choose a school for 
their children, much as they pretend 
otherwise, they are not really choos- 
ing a school so much as buying a peer 
group for their offspring (and, to 
some extent, for themselves). 

Yes, I know everyone talks about 
facilities and teacher-pupil ratios and 
so on when they talk about schools, 
but this is largely bullshit to main- 
tain the pretence of rational objectiv- 
ity. (Trust me, once you follow David 
Ogilvy’s dictum that ‘people don’t 
think what they feel, they don’t say 
what they think and they don’t do 
what they say’, understanding human 
behaviour becomes much easier.) 



When parents 
choose a 
school they are 
really buying a 
peer group for 
their children 


Instinctively, people choose schools 
using the same social epistemology 
they use to choose pubs: it doesn’t 
matter how good the beer is if you 
don’t like the clientele. 

This peer-group effect means that 
however hard you work to improve 
your school, people may still not 
choose to send their children to you, 
instead preferring a school they think 
other people think is better. The tech- 
nical term for this second-order selec- 
tion is a ‘Keynesian beauty contest’ 
and it explains how public schools 
and universities preserve their rela- 
tive prestige for centuries. The busi- 
nesses most similar to schools and 
universities in this respect are lux- 
ury fashion brands, where the same 
Keynesian feedback loop operates. 
It doesn’t matter which brand of sun- 
glasses you prefer — what matters is 
whether other people admire them. 
Since collective consensus is less 
volatile than individual judgment, 
fashionable brands enjoy a kind of 
monopoly power. Seen this way. Har- 
vard or Eton no more deserve chari- 
table status than Chanel or Ray -Ban. 

Interestingly, it took a certified 
genius to crack this problem. When 
(now Sir) Christopher Zeeman found- 
ed the mathematics department at the 
University of Warwick in the 1960s, 
his dilemma was this: how do you 
compete with Oxford or Cambridge? 

His solution was to make his first 
six academic appointments all from 


his own narrow field of topology. 
Since Zeeman himself was perhaps 
the world’s pre-eminent geometric 
topologist, he was able to attract six 
of its best ten practitioners to join 
him. He later hired rock stars from 
the fields of algebra and analysis and 
repeated the same trick. Fifty years 
on, Warwick still has a stellar reputa- 
tion for mathematics. 

As Zeeman understood, the way 
to compete against entrenched busi- 
nesses is by obliquely specialising. 
Apple never defeated Microsoft on 
the desktop; it created a new playing 
field upon which it could win. Simi- 
larly, GoPro didn’t tackle Canon and 
Nikon on a wide front; they went nar- 
row and oblique. The problem with 
schools — unlike cameras and iPods 
(and even departments of mathe- 
matics) — is that a monolithic exam 
system prevents schools from doing 
anything radical. All of them (music 
schools excepted) must compete on 
exactly the same turf, meaning that 
no real innovation can occur. The 
assumed need for objective com- 
parison stifles variety. The govern- 
ment claims to want a more varied 
educational system, yet imposes uni- 
form metrics which make this impos- 
sible. Perhaps there is no answer to 
my New York caller except: ‘Wait a 
couple of centuries and hope.’ 


Rory Sutherland is vice-chairman 
of Ogilvy Group UK. 


DEAR MARY YOUR PROBLEMS SOLVED 



Q. What can be done when more 
people than you can cater for 
accept an invitation? We are 
giving a two-hour 21st-birthday 
drinks party for our daughter. 
Our Chelsea cottage will hold 
a maximum of 70 but, adhering 
to the immutable law of party- 
giving, which is that a third of 
those you invite will be unable to 
come, I advised my daughter to 
send out a hundred invitations 
in the expectation that only 70 
would accept. Calamity! For the 
first time ever the formula has 
failed and all one hundred have 


accepted. For various reasons we 
can’t change the venue and we 
have no garden to expand into. 

Is it ever acceptable to uninvite 
people and, if so, how? 

-A.P., London SW3 

A. No, it is never acceptable 
to uninvite. Instead you can 
take a tip from the late Colonel 
Townend of the oversubscribed 
Hill House prep school. The 
Colonel managed overcrowding 
by timetabling for a percentage 
of the pupils to be always out and 
about playing cricket, football or 
visiting museums, leaving plenty 
of space inside the school premises 
for conventional lessons. As one 
lot of children returned from 
outside, another group would 
be poised to take to the streets. 

You can follow Col Townend’s 
lead by renting a party bus from 
routemasterbuscompany. com 


(0207 186 1090) for £600. The bus 
will come to your door and take a 
group of 33 away for a tour of the 
Royal Borough, returning after 40 
minutes for the next relay. Esprit 
de corps can still be maintained, 
since the private bus is equipped 
with music and lights and you can 
send a waiter to top up drinks. 

Q. The other day I was at a 
funeral where I didn’t know 
many people. At the entrance 
to the church, I saw a rather 
handsome man on crutches and 
thought I recognised him as a 
cousin. I then found myself next 
to him in a back pew. I whispered 
to him: Are you my cousin?’ 
but he thought I’d asked if he 
was a cousin of the deceased 
and replied: ‘No, I am an old 
friend of X’ (the deceased’s 
son). I spent the next few hours 
being exasperated that he had 


not revealed his name. Did I 
mishandle the situation? 

-E.S., London Wll 

A. There was no need to be coy, 
but clearly you were unnerved by 
the stranger being handsome. You 
would have had no reservations 
about being straightforward had 
he not been. As I am sure you 
know, the best way of extracting 
someone’s name is to proffer your 
own. They are bound to respond 
by revealing theirs. If they don’t, 
just say: And you are. ..?’ 

Q. My method for repelling cold 
callers is to begin by saying ‘This 
call is being recorded for training 
purposes.’ If I am feeling tired I 
simply press the button on my 
singing Homer Simpson toy. 

— C.J. Lawford, Essex 

A. Thank you for this useful tip. 
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Drink 

The Battle of Brussels 

Bruce Anderson 


rosettes. This time, I was also in charge 
of peeling and halving lime-green 
Brussels sprouts straight from the gar- 
den, before brief cookery to render 
them al dente. But I was quickly 
complained of. Accused of being as 
dilatory as Montgomery after D-Day, 
I was reminded that the vegetables 
were needed today, and reinforced by 
a retired officer of field rank. The task 
completed, we decided we had formed 
a new military unit: the Peelers. 

The goose did not stand alone. It 
was preceded by caviar then smoked 
salmon. Although from an Italian 
river, the caviar could have come from 
the Volga or the Caspian. One of the 
best things to have emerged Italy since 
the Renaissance, it is imported by 
Robert Mackinnon who runs a fine- 
food business in Frome. Although 
despair would be blasphemous on 
Christmas Day, the threat to caviar has 
provided grounds for pessimism. With 
all the traditional waters menaced by 
war and pollution, supplies have been 
interrupted to conserve breeding 
stocks. Now the Italians have lightened 
our darkness. They also set a high 
standard for the smoked salmon. It 
passed, well. At Glenarm in Ulster, my 
friend Randal Dunluce produces as 



M y friends divide into three 
groups. There are those who 
are determined to antici- 
pate Lent. There is a larger number 
whose January diet barely made it 
until Twelfth Night. There is a third 
group, whose dietary plans are indeed 
based on Twelfth Night: the char- 
acters of Toby Belch and Andrew 
Aguecheek.To which set do I belong? 
That depends whom I am talking to, 
and whether they will believe me. 

Whether or not Christmas is the 
greatest Feast — the truth appears to 
be that there is no hierarchy in Feasts 
— we had a great feast down in Som- 
erset. The centrepiece was goose. There 
is a family called Zebedee, famous for 
geese, whose headquarters is Lower 
Daggon farm. Shades of Tolkien’s 
Farmer Maggot: I bet they also harvest 
mushrooms. I would aver that in all 
England, no more succulent bird was 
eaten that day. 

I always make myself useful in the 
kitchen. First, in a general supervisory 
role. Second, opening bottles and 
charging glasses. Third, tasting: I reck- 
on that my tasting is worth a couple of 


In charge of 
peeling and 
halving lime' 
green sprouts 
from the 
garden, 

I was quickly 
complained of 



We aren’t drinking anywhere near enough for our age!’ 


good a smoked non-wild salmon as 
there is. A final palate-cleansing glass 
of fizz, and it was time for goose and 
claret. We drank ’88 Gruaud-Larose in 
a double magnum. It was excellent, but 
full in years. At the top of a high hill, it 
is just beginning to look down. If you 
are lucky enough to have any, seek an 
occasion to drink it. It was supple- 
mented by the same wine from ’02. 
Although we thought it was shaded by 
a Ducru-Beaucaillou of the same year, 
consumed on Christmas Eve, these are 
gradations among the subtleties of 
excellence, and no one was in prime 
tasting condition — except the wines. 

The Set of Odd Bottles, whose 
transactions are chronicled here, has 
been inactive of late. One of our num- 
ber has been hurrying to finish a book. 
Another should be hurrying to finish 
a book, while a third is busy uphold- 
ing order (and, I suppose, law) in the 
criminal courts. But young Charlie, 
doyen of the junior Bottles, was busy 
over the holiday, though with musket 
more than glass. He shot several wood- 
cock. On his final outing before the 
new term, out rough shooting with his 
father, he saw a hare lying prone. The 
gun went straight to the shoulder, but 
the father said: ‘You can’t shoot that: 
wouldn’t be sporting.’ ‘Damn sport,’ 
Charlie replied, ‘what about our stom- 
achs?’ Sensing danger, the hare moved; 
at a lollop not a sprint, though with 
dead-eye Charlie in command, that 
would probably have made no differ- 
ence. Jugged, the hare was delicious. A 
couple of nights later, I had some Ch. 
Rayas ’01. 1 cannot decide whether its 
robustness would have been perfect 
with the hare, or whether such a seri- 
ous wine deserves undivided attention. 


MIND YOUR LANGUAGE 

Waybread 

‘Did you say “fabric”?’ asked my 
husband when I was telling him 
about words that have just been 
added to the Oxford English 
Dictionary. E^o,phablet, but I can 
see why he misheard. It’s a dull 
portmanteau word meaning ‘half 
phone, half tablet,’ just as the 
first citation, from an Australian 
periodical, explained in 2010. 
How long will phablets last? 

A far more interesting item 
in the OED’s new intake is 
waybread. It was invented by 
J.R.R. Tolkien for a tale in 1951, 
but is better known from The 
Lord of the Rings (1954). 

‘The food was mostly in the 
form of very thin cakes, made 



of a meal that was baked a light 
brown on the outside, and inside 
was the colour of cream,’ it 
explains. The Elves ‘call it lembas 
or waybread, and it is more 
strengthening than any food 
made by Men’. 

In 2006, in their fascinating 
book The Ring of Words, Peter 
Gilliver, Jeremy Marshall and 
Edmund Weiner noted Tolkien’s 
explanation that it stood for the 
Elvish word lembas, from len 
‘way’ and bas ‘bread’. 


They also remark on the 
observation that lembas 
resembles in some way the Holy 
Eucharist, especially as taken 
by way of viaticum just before 
death, as sustenance for the 
journey to heaven. Viaticum 
was originally an ordinary Latin 
word meaning ‘provision for the 
journey’. 

Now Tolkien did not use 
allegory in The Lord of the Rings, 
which he meant as a myth. Yet 
he acknowledged in a letter in 
1958 that someone had seen 
resemblances to viaticum in 
waybread feeding the will and 
‘being more potent when fasting’. 
He addressed this by saying: ‘Far 


greater things may colour the 
mind in dealing with the lesser 
things of a fairy story’ 

Tolkien knew, as a philologist 
who had worked on the OED, 
that there was already a word 
waybread, which simply meant 
‘plantain’ (not banana, but the 
wild plant Plantago). It comes 
from Anglo-Saxon days, and the 
-bread element simply meant 
‘broad’, referring to the leaves. 

What is remarkable is that 
in writings about viaticum 
in the past two decades, it is 
often referred to as waybread, 
as though that was how it had 
always been known in English. 

— DotWordsworth 
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Booking now open for 
the Spring Wine School 



A great opportunity to be tutored by the best in the wine business. For eight weeks 
running, the magazine's Wine Club partners will each give a class on their specialist 
region. The final session will be a tasting hosted by Pol Roger Champagne. 


Starts Wednesday 2 March at 6.30 p.m. 

£359 for eight classes 

To book: 020 7961 0243 | www.spectator.co.uk/wineschool5 | London location TBC 
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Begin your own tradition. 
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EXQUrSITE 

TIMEPIECES & JEWELLERY 


London WlS 2SA - 43-44 New Bond Street T: 020.7493 2299 
Paris Vienna Madrid New York Hamburg Berlin Munich www.wempe.com 
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